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Preaching to College Students 


REY. CLARENCE E. FLYNN 


Preaching to college students is one of 
the most exacting of homiletic responsibili- 
ties. This is the case not so much because 
students are critical as because they are 
the world in the making, and the tomorrows 
will be just about as religious as they are. 
By some means the message must be put 
across to them. 

Preaching to such a constituency is no 
longer the task of the few. Almost every 
preacher has more or less of it to do because 
the influence of the college now reaches 
everywhere. In the university centers we 
deal with students in large groups, but in 
the smallest country community one finds 
at least afew. A sermon must be as worth- 
while for the few as for the many. So the 
problem is one of general interest. 


The presence of students in his congrega- 
tion should be a great blessing to a minister. 
It is a high challenge to him to do his best 
work. The mind of the student is alert, and 
his work, so far as it goes, is with current 
data. Therefore, the man who interests him 
must be wide awake and well informed. For 
such an influence any minister should be 
deeply grateful. 

Great numbers of college students and 
graduates are in the churches. Still greater 
numbers are not unwilling to be, and will 
be when the motive is clear. But the reason 
must certainly be established. Will the 
student derive benefit from the sermon? 
If not, he is not interested and that is the 
end of it. If so, he is interested and will 
respond. This is only as it should be. 

The average student likes to be preached 
to and dealt with as a human being. True, 
the species includes a few mutations who 
like to think they belong to some other 
order of creation, but most students know 
better and the rest will have abundant op- 
portunity to learn better. 

The college student is nothing but a boy 
or girl from the farm dwelling, the village 
home, or the city mansion, translated into 
a campus setting. The law of adaptation 
operates, and certain temporary colorations, 


habits and appendages develop, all of which 
will pass with the next change of environ- 
ment. These youngsters are still flesh 
and blood however and it may be said of 
them as it may be said of anybody that their 
need is for the universal gospel preached in 
the most honest and interesting possible 
way. 

The student is dealt with as such during 
the days of the week. His professors may 
be depended upon not to let him forget that 
he is a student. When the worship hour 
comes he is glad of an opportunity to forget 
it for the time being and to occupy the 
honorable position of a human being made 
in the spiritual image of his God. 

It is a great mistake to preach to students 
in the terms and imagery of campus’ life. 
The preacher who starts in to show his 
audience how much he has engaged in 
athletics, how familiar he is with fraternity 
and social life, and how finally he has 
solved the old and largely imaginary prob- 
lem of the conflict between science and 
religion, will only succeed in making him- 
self ridiculous. Students do not come to 
church to hear about things concerning 
which they know more than the pygacher 
does. They come to hear about things of 
which he is presumed to know more than 
they do. Therefore, the safest as well as 
the most helpful thing he can do is to keep 
to religion. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the 
student mind reacts unfavorably against 
serious things. It may appreciate the wit- 
ticism which helps to illuminate a serious 
point in the discussion, and a first class 
reductio ad absurdum nearly always clinches 
a proposition, but mere buffoonery will make 
a small and brief appeal. The person who 
attempts thus to denature the gospel he 
preaches will not meet with permanent 
favor. 

This is the case because the student 
mind is essentially serious. One might not 
think so after a superficial observance of 
student actions, but it is so nevertheless. 
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The very laughter and jesting one hears in 
student circles often mask the most earnest 
questionings, the deepest longings, and the 
most serious attitudes. 


- So long as one keeps himself, as he should 

do, within the limits of honest conviction, 
and so long as one speaks, as he should 
speak, in the spirit of love and good will, no 
other class of people in the world is so ready 
to have him be brutally frank as are college 
students. In fact, they discount him if he 
shows any evidence of evasion or accom- 
modation. They may be right about some 
things and wrong about other things, but 
they are honest in all things, and they ex- 
pect him to be the same. 


Any one of the fields of thought and 
knowledge is a serious matter with the 
honest investigator. It is so dealt with in 
the classroom and the laboratory. To 
the student religion is just one more field 
to be explored. If he does not care to 
explore it, he does not bother. If he does 
care to explore it, he does not regard it as a 
joke. The person who thus approaches it 
with a sincere purpose should receive honest 
help. 

All this leads me to the point where I 
can say that one of the fine things about 
the student mind is that it has discarded 
all traditions and prejudices. It approaches 
any matter with a disposition to find and 
face the facts, whatever the consequences 
may be. Itisareal tabula rasa, upon which 
one may write — provided he has a stylus 
that is sharp enough. 


Surely this is an opportunity to bring 
delight to the soul of the honest preacher. 
The most deadening thing in the world, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, is the practice 
of preaching platitudes and maintaining 
traditions which are proven, outworn, or 
unimportant — maybe all three. The most 
uncomfortable position in which any sin- 
cere preacher can find himself is one in 
which such a type of service is demanded. 


The preacher to college students finds 
himself in no such position. He may go 
anywhere he likes within the limits of the 
field of truth. He has no traditions to main- 
tain. He is bound by no trammels of creed 
or dogma. He is not checked by any 
barriers of prejudice. His way is open. He 
has but to walk in it in the spirit of rever- 
ence and honesty. He is dealing with ad- 
venturous minds whose one concern is 
truth. The mind of Jesus was such a one, 
and such an audience really challenges a 
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preacher to approach questions in the spirit 
of the Great Teacher. 

This is the process that is going to break 
down the artificialities and fan out the 
chaff of unreality from religion. Perpetuat- 
ing systems is poor business, but adventur- 
ing in the field of truth is a high privilege. 
That is what the preacher to college stu- 
dents must do. Granted that it is in the 
field of religion, his one test for homiletic 
material is the question whether it is true. 

One of the most common mistakes made 
in the popular and superficial analysis of the 
student mind is the assumption that it is 
essentially a radical mind. This often 
becomes the basis of a great homiletic error 
in preaching to students. 

A comparative few students are radical, 
just as are a comparative few taken from 
any group one might mention. But with 
the mass it is not so. The great majority 
of college students are probably more con- 
servative than the majority of people out- 
side the university world. They think care- 
fully, act with deliberation, and go quietly 
about their way while a few exceptions to 
the rule take the soap box and loudly de- 
mand the immediate reversal of all things. 


I should say that about the last place to 
go to start a revolution of any kind would 
be the average college campus. Yet the 
campus mind is alive to the evolution that 
is going on in everything — including it- 
self. 

The student mind would be properly 
impatient of a static or reactionary view- 
point, but it is little concerned with wild- 
eyed radicalism of any kind. The preacher 
who is most likely to reach its processes is 
the one who is honest, fearless, and open- 
minded, and yet who is conservative in the 
sense that he abandons a position only when 
he has found sufficient reason for believing 
that another one is better. The preacher 
who shows a conservatism which takes 
care to be progressive will commend him- 
self and his message to the student hearer. 

The presence of students in one’s con- 
gregation should save him from the pitiful 
fate of ceasing to grow, and thereby becom- 
ing old. They are an advancing race, and 
it is his privilege to advance with them. If 
he does so, the day will come when he can 
look back across the years and find satis- 
faction in the thought that he has had a real 
part in the making of the history of his and 
succeeding times—that of building the 
solidness and savour of ancient truth into the 
life of the new world. 


“behind me were engaged upon a homework 
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Cockermouth! Grasmere! Rydal Mount! 
These were the names that reached my 
sears as, book in hand, I sat before the fire 
last "night. The young people at the table 


composition on the life of Wordsworth. 


To them, the names were only names. 
But, as I dropped the book to my lap, what 
charming memories those names revived! 
For, when I was last in the Homeland, I 
spent a glorious fortnight among the English 
Lakes and took the opportunity of visiting 
each of Wordsworth’s homes. One memor- 
able morning, I rested for an hour under 
the yews and the sycamores in that dreamy 
old churchyard at Grasmere — the church- 
yard in which the poet slumbers. It struck 
me as very beautiful, that little group of 
graves. The most striking is that of Mrs. 
Sarah Hutchinson — Wordsworth’s mother- 
in-law. The inscription on the great stone 
slab informed us that this monument was 
erected to her memory by her sorrowing 
relatives “with an earnest wish that their 
own remains may be laid by her side and with 
a humble hope that through Christ they may 
be made partakers of the same blessed resur- 
rection.’’ In compliance with that fervent 
and oft-repeated request, those who then 
mourned her departure now slumber peace- 
And, as a result, here is a 
long row of tombstones, marking the graves 
of the Wordsworths and the Quillinans, 
with that of William Wordsworth in the 
centre. 


Within a few feet of that long row of 
graves the crystal waters of the Rothay 
pursue their peaceful way. A low but 
massive stone wall divides the churchyard 
from the stream. In the delicious blush of 
that June morning, with no sound in my 
ears but the soothing murmur of the 
Rothay and the blithe notes of the birds, 
L sat for half an hour on that low wall, some- 
times watching the trout as they darted 
hither and thither in the sparkling waters; 
sometimes gazing afresh upon the magnetic 
group of graves; sometimes contemplating 
the square romantic tower of old St. Os- 
wald’s Church close by —the church in 
which Wordsworth loved to worship — 
and sometimes letting my eye wander to 
Allan Bank (one of the poet’s homes) on 
the hillside in the distance, to the straggling 
little village around me, and to the par- 
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A Wall in Westmoreland 


REV. F. W. BOREHAM 
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sonage (another of Wordsworth’s homes) 
just across the way. 

Not unnaturally, I caught myself wonder- 
ing how often Wordsworth himself must 
have rested on this very spot. “Oh,” I 
thought, “if he could only appear, with 
Dorothy at his side and his terrier at his 
heel, emerging from the gate across the 
road, sauntering along this path, and sit- 
ting, chatting, with his sister, on this very 
wall as he must have done scores and scores 
of times a century ago!” 

But perhaps it is better as it is. Such an 
experience might have carried with it a 
certain measure of disillusionment. Hero- 
worship is one of the things to which dis- 
tance lends enchantment. It is not always 
good for the devotee to draw too near his 
idol. In course of time, Wordsworth made 
his friends very fond of him; but it took 
time. Nobody ever fell in love with him 
at first sight. Lady Shelley was-once asked 
if she had ever read Wordsworth’s poems. 
She shuddered. 


“No,” she replied, ‘I never read them, 
for, you see, I once saw Wordsworth!” 

Pressed for an amplification of her enig- 
matic answer, she declared that the poet 
was simply hideous — his face all scarred 
with small-pox; broad, ugly lips; and small 
fireless eyes buried under heavy eyelids. 
His dress, she added, was dreadful and of- 
fensively rude. He wore a rough, thread- 
bare coat, obtrusively imitating a farmer’s, 
and clumsy shoes ornamented with huge 
nails. The idea of reading the poems of 
such a clod-hopper! ; 

It is true that Lady Shelley was only a 
girl when she met Wordsworth, and the 
laureate was then an old man. Her lady- 
ship’s tastes in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance may have been a trifle finical. 
De Quincey knew Wordsworth far better 
than she did, and De Quincey declares that, 
in spite of its natural coarseness and the 
unsightly disfigurements of disease, there 
was something wonderfully impressive about 
that rugged countenance. And as to the 
eyes that so shocked Lady Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt speaks of them as ‘“‘fires half-burning, 
half-smouldering.’’ We can imagine Ezekiel 
or Isaiah having just such eyes. Lady 
Shelley must have found the poet in cold 
blood. De Quincey admits that, in repose, 
the eyes of Wordsworth were singularly 
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unimpressive: Leigh Hunt must have seen 
him with all his soul ablaze. 


However that may be, I recognize on 
reflection that the meeting for which I 
vainly sighed would have been distinctly 
risky. Wordsworth took a lot of knowing. 
A casual meeting would probably have been 
extremely uninsp ring. His friends confess 
that the poet’s figure was a total fa‘lure. 
His shoulders drooped badly: his legs were 
ill-proportioned: and altogether he looked 
mean and contemptible. His sister — poor 
Dorothy! — was in ceaseless distress about 
it. She was so accustomed to walking by 
her brother’s side that it shocked her when 
circumstances compelled her to walk behind 
him. Now and again visitors —a lady 
and gentleman, perhaps — came to Gras- 
mere. It fell to her lot to attend the lady 
whilst her brother walked ahead with the 
gentleman. “Is it possible?’”’ she would ask 
herself on such occasions, “can that be 
William? How very mean he looks!’ And 
De Quincey, in telling the story, confesses 
that she had ample ground for her shame. 


It was, however, at Stock Ghyll Force, a 
little later in that memorable day, that I 
contrived to establish a personal link with 
the poet. After tearing myself from the 
churchyard wall, I strolled into the village, 
lunched at the inn, and then drove over to 
Rydal Mount. Rydal Mount was, of 
course, the home of Wordsworth’s more 
prosperous days: he lived there from 1813 
until his death in 1850. Then,driving on 
to Ambleside, we sauntered up the pic- 
turesque and thickly-wooded hill to Stock 
Ghyll Force. There is always something 
singularly soothing in the roar of a water- 
fall; so we took a seat among the ample 
foliage to listen to its music. Our eyes were 
so intent upon the huge cascade of silver 
as it foamed over the boulders above and 
hurled itself down its shelving precipices 
into the rocky basin that it has scooped for 
itself below, that we failed to notice the 
approach of a lady and a little girl who were 
gathering wild flowers quite near us. 


My companion was soon in conversation 
with the little girl, and, as a consequence, 
we shortly afterwards joined forces and 
became one party. The lady — whose 
youthful appearance made it difficult to 
believe that she was the child’s grandmother 
— took a seat beside us. 


The falls, we told her, reminded us of 
the Falls of Lodore, which we had visited a 
day or two before. 
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‘“‘Yes,”’ she replied, “but at Lodore you 
seem to meet with Southey: here you meet 
Wordsworth. My mother often saw Mr. 
Wordsworth wandering along these paths: 
he loved Stock Ghyll. She used to bring 
the poems with her when she brought me 
here, and I seem to hear her now reading 
the Lines Written near Tintern Abbey. They 
were her favorites: she had an idea that 
they were Mr. Wordsworth’s favorites: 
and I myself think them the most sublime 
that he ever wrote.” 

Her fervor impressed me; and the mem- 
ory of it has often sent me back to the lines 
in question. I do not wonder at her en- 
thusiasm. For the poem is a self-revelation. 
It is a priceless fragment of spiritual auto- 
biography. 
own portrayal of William Wordsworth. 
Indeed, it is William Wordsworth’s por- 
trayal of two William Wordsworths. It 
begins: 


Five years have passed; five summers, 
with the length 

Of five long winters! And again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their moun- 
tain springs 

With a sweet inland murmur. 


He points to the various objezts on the 
landscape. ‘‘Once again,’ he says, ‘“‘do I 
behold these steep and lofty cliffs!) Once 
again I see these hedgerows and these trees!”’ 
How often, since he gazed upon them five 
years earlier, has he conjured up these 
visions to his mind! And now he actually 
looks upon them again! But their very 
sameness leads him to a remarkable dis- 
covery. He suddenly feels that, whilst 
they are as they were, he is not what he was. 
The changelessness of everything around 
him throws into striking relief a wonderful 
change that has taken place within him. 
He is gazing on the same scenes: but he is 
gazing on them with new eyes. And he is 
gazing on them with new eyes because, in 
the interval, he has become a new man. 
In those days, he reflects, Nature 


To me was all in all — I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding 
cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall 
rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then 
to me ‘ 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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It is William Wordsworth’s ~ 
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Service Decorations 


ROY L. SMITH, D.D., Litt. D. 


Read the New Testament and note the 
number of times Jesus said ‘“‘Behold.”” Then 
read it again and notice how seldom he 
said ‘‘Listen.”’ 

An appeal to the eye is always more ef- 
fective than an appeal to the ear, whether 
the audience is made up of children or 
adults. Picture preaching is one of the 
oldest and most effective methods of pre- 
senting truth. Pointing to a field in bloom 
Jesus said, ‘‘Consider the lilies of the field,” 


and its hold upon its worshippers needs 
no new comment here. The theater makes a 
constant appeal to the emotions through the 
elements of variety and surprise in an 
effort to produce a mood in its audience 
that will serve the purpose of its play. The 
Protestant Church, for the most part, has 
been content to conduct its services ‘‘as 
usual.”’ 

Decorations can be made to assist in a 
service of worship with splendid results, 


Horn of Plenty 


and on another occasion He asked for a 
coin that He might use it for a text. Some 
commentators think He pointed across the 
fields to a farmer at work when He said, 
“Behold a sower went forth to sow.”’ 

There can be no worship without interest 
and the greatest foe of interest is monotony. 
The man who comes into the house of God 
and finds nothing to arouse his soul will 
never worship. : 

The Roman Catholic Church has made 
liberal use of those devices which appeal to 
the eye as well as those which appeal to 
the ear — candles, lights, robes, color, ete., 


The idea has long been employed in con- 
nection with Easter and Christmas with 
great acceptability, but many other days 
whereon it could be used with equal effec- 
tiveness have been completely neglected. 

No small part of the success of a service 
depends upon its setting. Many splendid 
pictures have been spoiled by poor frames and 
many services that might have been helpful 
and inspiring have been made impotent by 
a bad setting. In other words, decorations 
can be made to contribute largely to the 
impressiveness of the message of many oc- 
casions. 
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Evergreen Decoration for the Pioneer Missionary Service 


The writer announced a series of sermons 
on ‘‘Old Fashioned Religion’”’ a few months 
ago. To further emphasize the ‘‘old fash- 
ioned’”’ idea, we used candles instead of 
electric lights. The great auditorium and 
annexes, seating nearly two thousand people, 
were lighted entirely by candles. As soon 
as the worshippers stepped inside the build- 
ing the sight of a great auditorium illumi- 
nated by hundreds of candles carried them 
back in imagination to the days of their 
grandfathers. This mood was strengthened 
when the choir made its appearance dressed 
in colonial costumes. When the time for 
the sermon arrived those audiences were all 
ready to listen to an old fashioned discus- 
sion of old fashioned themes. The fact that 
conversions and public decisions were wit- 
nessed every night of the series indicates that 
the services were not mere spectacles. 

The Thanksgiving service at Simpson 
Church was turned over to the Womans’ 
Home Missionary Society last fall for their 
annual ‘‘thank offering.’”’ The success of 
the service and the size of the offering de- 
pended upon the way in which the people 
could be impressed with the fact of their 
own prosperity and their responsibility for 
the religious welfare of others. To assist 


in this the women arranged a beautiful 
decorative scheme for the entire front of 
the church, displaying fruits, grain and 
autumn leaves. At the right of the pulpit 
a huge “horn of plenty’’ was erected, from 
which a great pile-of bright colored fruits 
and vegetables spilled out in profusion. 
As the preacher reminded the people of 
their causes for thanksgiving, the decora- 
tions added their mute and beautiful ap- 
peal to reinforce his arguments. The hun- 
dreds of appreciative comments that were 
heard after the service persuaded us to 
leave the decorations standing for another 
week — ample evidence of their effective- 
ness. 

On another occasion it was proposed to 
hold a series of services in which the history 
of the state of Minnesota would be re- 
viewed with special reference to the con- 
tribution made to the life of the state by her 
pioneer missionaries. The state forestry de- 
partment agreed to assist with the decora- 
tions on this instance and more than a hun- 
dred beautiful little pine trees were shipped 
down from the swamps in the northern part 
of the state. By using artificial grass, il- 
luminated pictures and the beautiful trees, 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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Supervised Education by Travel 


GARLAND ARMOR BRICKER 


With a record of over 60,000 miles traveled 
and every state west of the Mississippi River 
and all the states touching that river on the 
east visited, in summer vacation educational 
tours by automobile, Professor Lynde 
Jones, Oberlin College, beyond a doubt, 
has done more of this kind of educational 
work than any other American. 

These educational tours were started 


The Wheeled Caravan- 


many years ago, the first ones being taken 
by train in 1915 and 1916; but since the 
summer of 1919, they have been made by 
auto. 

The persons who participate in these 
trips are students of Oberlin College who 
are enrolled in the course in Ecology under 
Professor Jones. The object is to see Nature 
as she is — and become, in fact, a sort of 
“Glorified Nature Study.” 

Both men and women students are taken. 
The trip usually starts the day after com- 
mencement, and continues for six to nine 
weeks. Persons are at liberty to leave the 
party at the close of the six weeks of 
required travel and study, but most of them 
stay to complete the tour back home. 

The tour starts at Oberlin and ends at 
some point on the Pacific Coast. The 
usual mileage going is around 3,500. While 
different routes are taken each year, usually 


both of the great National Parks are visited. 

While the ecological conditions are studied 
en route, yet points of historic interest are 
also visited. 

Lectures are given evening and mornings, 
so that the participants of the tour are in- 
formed about interesting matters on the 
spot. This makes the facts more vivid 
than would otherwise be possible. 


Making the Camp 


The course is elective, and those students 
who write a paper about the trip, showing 
that they have gained the worth-while in- 
formation which it is desired that they 
shall receive, are granted eight hours of 
college credit towards their degrees. 


The cost, covering everything, is $300. 
The party never stops at hotels, always at 
tourist camps, or camps of their own mak- 
ing. They cook their own food, sleep in 
their autos or under tents, and bathe in the 
rivers along the route. 


Ford touring cars only are used. Four 
persons, with luggage, constitutes a car 
load. Both men and women students travel 
together. 


There has never been a serious accident 
in all these eight years of touring, never 
any serious sickness, and never a breath of 
scandal of any kind. The women, as a 
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group, are believed to stand the trips 
better than the men. All come back 
healthier than when they started. 

’ The benefits of these trips is incalculable. 
The first hand impressions gained will 
stay with the participants all their lives. 
These young people will be able to tell a 
tale of adventure and travel and of historic 
points and natural scenes visited of the 
most entrancing nature. No sort of educa- 
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tion can so broaden a young person as that 
gained by travel, and when it is in addi- 
tion, supervised and expounded by one who 
is capable, it becomes doubly effective. 


The enterprising work of Professor Jones 
ought to be suggestive, at least in a lesser 
degree, to those ministers who enjoy boys’ 
work, and who have the facilities, aptitude 
and inclination of this sort of undertaking. 


A Movement to Vitalize Commencements 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


Could we give but one gift to every youth 
it would be the torch of inspiration — the 
ambition to dream and to do and to be ac- 
cording to his talents. This is the gift 
eternal. The worth of a school and the 
strength of a teacher are measured more by 
the passing on of this torch than by mastery 
of the petty accuracies and technics. In- 
spiration is the soul of great teaching. 
Real teachers ae always alert to discover 
and quicken the interests of the child. The 
commencement season affords an unusual 
opportunity to bring inspiration to a point 
of high effectiveness. By careful planning it 
can have for the graduate and for the com- 
munity the inspiring force of a great revival. 
To make commencements even more signifi- 
eant than they are a movement is under 
way to give sustained study to problems 
connected with their vitalization. 

1. Let us build into our commencement 
scheme a sequence of central truths so that 
as the youth passes up the educational 
ladder from elementary to junior high to 
senior high to college and to professional 
school, his ideals will be enriched according 
to the best experience of the entire profes- 
sion. 

2. Let us weave into the commence- 
ments of vocational and professional schools 
a fuller appreciation of the part which the 
various occupations play in our common 
life and of the obligation that workers in 
them have to improve their service to 
society. Every special service exists not 
for the specialist but for the common good 
of all. Let our commencements emphasize 
the obligation of teachers to address them- 
selves to developing better schools, doctors 
to better public health, lawyers to wiser 
laws and court procedures, ministers to a 
more realistic church, engineers to a fuller 
conquest of nature, architects to finer 


homes — each workman making his service 
as nearly perfect as possible. 

3. Let us emphasize each year one of the 
cardinal objectives of education and life. 
This need not mean neglect of the other 
objectives, but merely larger emphasis on 
the one chosen for each year as Benjamin 
Franklin sought to reach higher perfection 
in his virtues by selecting one for special 
emphasis each week. For 1928 and 1929 
commencements, let us emphasize sound 
health; 1930, worthy home membership; 
1931, mastery of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; 1932, faithful citizenship; 
1933, vocational effectiveness; 1934, wise 
use of leisure; 1935, ethical character. 

As a means of realizing this program the 
following suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. Let all teachers join in an effort to 
magnify the commencement season and to 
make it the means of vitalizing the work of 
the graduating class throughout the year 
preceding. 

2. Let every graduate work on some 
project which shows the application of in- 
telligence to an immediate problem within 
his experience. The 4-H clubs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with their enrol- 
ment of more than half a million boys and 
girls are one of the greatest educational 
achievements in the history of America. 
Our education would be immeasurably ad- 
vanced if every child who finishes the 
elementary school could have the ex- 
perience that such clubs give. 

3. Start every child on the way to an ap- 
preciation of our American democracy and 
life as it is revealed in the biographies of 
men like Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
and Edison. 

4. Lead each child to begin working out 
a simple philosophy of life based largely 
on observations which he can be led to 
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“make for himself. He will thus grow 
‘naturally from the mere good manners of 
childhood to the wisdom of later years. 
The handbooks of boy and girl scouts give 
admirably worked out plans for unifying the 
child’s conception of life and developing 
standards of conduct which the child can 
apply. 

5. Let the ideal of education as a life- 
long enterprise be consistently emphasized. 
Everett Dean Martin’s The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education suggests the goal that 
- should be interpreted to all young people. 

6. Let each class develop a pledge which 
its members will voluntarily take. This 
may be adapted to meet local needs from 
such pledges as the Athenian Oath. In the 
form used it should represent the choice of 
the class or of a special committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 
: 7, The emphasis on health as the special 

theme of the 1928 and 1929 commencements 
should (a) lead each graduate to adopt a 
high standard of fitness for himself and to 
understand how to maintain that standard 
in terms of personal habits and medical 
and dental care; (b) include a special study 
by each graduating class of the time lost in 
its own school as a result of ill health, the 
findings to be presented as a part of a com- 
mencement program; (c) include special 
study of the lives of such great torch- 
bearers for health as Pasteur, Walter Reed, 
and William Osler; (d) include awards of 
school letters to graduates who have main- 
- tained high standards of health and school 
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co-operation; (e) include special considera- 
tion by classes in professional colleges of 
education, medicine, law, and engineering 
of the part each profession can take in the 
improvement of public health. 


8. If an address by an outside speaker is 
a part of the commencement activities, 
acquaint him with your plans to make the 
commencement more vital, and ask his co- 
operation in your effort to make points of 
contact between commencement and the 
life of each pupil and the homes and enter- 
prises of the community. 

9. The practice of using books as com- 
mencement gifts is widespread. Encourage 
this practice and co-operate with parents to 
find for each graduate the books that will 
mean most in his growth. Librarians will 
be glad to help by furnishing lists and dis- 
playing special collections of books suitable 
for commencement gifts. 

10. That the effort may be co-ordinated 
in each school system let a committee of 
teachers and principals be appointed to 
work out suggestions and plans for all 
schools in the city or county. 


If we really believe that the destiny of 
the race is in education let us interpret that 
belief to children and parents and citizens 
in terms so concrete and convincing as to 
be inescapable. For such an interpretation, 
the revival of interest and spirit that goes 
with the commencement season is a fertile 
soil. Shall we not cultivate it more in- 
tensively? 


Proper Tonal Design 


ALFRED G. KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Co. 


Many years ago Organ Builders learned 
than an organ should be so designed that 
it would meet the tonal requirements in the 
particular church. They also learned that 
the scales (Diameters) of the pipes and the 
voicing of them should be done with an 
actual knowledge of the acoustical and 
physical requirements of the auditorium in 
which it was to be placed. The really 
progressive builder of today faces many 
problems unrecognized by the builder of 
fifty years ago, among which is the necessity 
of an accurate knowledge of the special re- 
quirements and musical demands which are 
to be made upon the organ in the religious 
services of the various denominations of 
modern times. Between the Sonorous 
Gregorian Chants and antiphonal melodies 


of a liturgical worship and the massed har- 
monies of the simpler Song Service there is a 
variety of intermediate stages in several of 
which there appears a combination of the 
two extremes. Certain religious services 
eall for very colorful organ tones, organs 
with a wide variety of tone color; others 
requiring less tonal variety call for a 
stronger and more virile ground color:— 
““Chaque a ses moutons,” and so the style 
or character of the musical service of each 
particular Church has to be carefully con- 
sidered in the preparation of a Proper Tonal 
Design. 

This need has resulted in a closer touch 
between the builder and the organist so 
that today the modern and progressive 
organ builder has on his staff organists of 
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repute, prominent in the various denomina- Organ building has made wonderful : 


tions, acting in an advisory capacity, with 
whom they can consult on such matters, and 
whose knowledge of the requirements to 
be made on the organ for the service of each 
particular Church enables the builder to 
produce an organ of much better tonal 


Close-up of 4 Manual Console 


qualifications than could otherwise be 
assured. 

To enlarge upon this point a little further, 
take for example one of the larger theatre 
organs in the country. It is built, voiced 
and scaled in a way that it meets every 
physical requirement of the Auditorium; 
it is tonally designed so that it meets the 
needs of the particular type of music in 
theatres. To place this organ in a Church 
of approximately the same seating capacity 
would give an instrument that is tonally 
inadquate to carry out the necessary ac- 
companiment of the average Church service, 
even though it may be in perfect conformity 
with the physical properties of the Church 
building. This of course, is an extreme 
case, but it is nevertheless unfortunately 
true that many Church organs have been 
designed wholly without a view to the re- 
quirements of the services of the particular 
Church. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon this 
point; viz.—that the purpose for which 
the instrument is to be used is a most im- 
portant factor in the consideration of a 
proper tonal design for the organ including 
unification, pipe scaling, special voicing 
and wind pressure. 


strides forward in the past half century, © 
along many lines, but possibly along none 

has that advance been more noticeable 
than is the wonderful possibilities offered in 
tonal design. By means of unification— 
and by this is meant legitimate unification, 
not the extensive unification found in so 
many theatre organs today, the builder of 
today is able to afford the organist greater 
facility and more variety of tone color with 
a less number of pipes than was possible in 
the older organs with a far larger total of 
pipes. Just as the display of non-speaking 


Voicing a Set of Reed Pipes 


pipes has been placed in the discard by the 
modern grille, with a resulting better tone 
opening; so with the modern improvement 
in voicing it has been proven that better 
effects can be obtained by a careful and 
skillful sealing and voicing of a less number 
of pipes than was ever possible with the 
inferior voicing and disproportionate scal- 
ing of a large number of pipes:in the days 
gone by. The tonal value of an instrument 
does not depend upon the number of pipes 
in the organ but upon the selection of ma- 
terial, scale and voicing of the registers 
necessary to a perfect ensemble. This, how- 
ever-calls for great care and skill which only 
the best equipped builder can judiciously 
use. The artistic conscientious Organ 
Builder is not only the best informed on 
these necessary qualifications for a Proper 
Tonal Design, but, from his knowledge and 
experience, is the only qualified party to 
solve the many problems which confront 
the designer and to give practical and satis- 
factory solutions. 
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Churches Gain 573,000 


H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


The Christian Herald’s Annual Church Census Shows Increases Even Larger and More General 
Than in 1926—Total for Ministers and Churches Are Smaller 


With the churches of the United States showing 
a net gain of 573,723 members in 1927, their situa- 
tion is decidedly more encouraging than at the 
close of the preceding year, when their net increase 
fell a little short of the 490,000 mark. The best 
news of our tables shows larger and more general 
gains than in 1926. The heavy drain due to the 
wholesale dropping of the names of absentee and 
inactive members, made known that year, has 
stirred the churches to activities to stop that 
leakage and they now know that it can be done. 
They understand that evangelistic efforts should 
be speeded up and that plans for striking the trail 
of the absentees more quickly and effectively are 
also necessary. 


Those who give a little study to the increases 
will see that the larger denominations particularly 
have accelerated their rate of gain. The same is 
true of the denomination groups, which are getting 
closer to that state of unity desired by the great 
Christian gathering at Lausanne last August. 

- The Roman Cathlic group shows the largest single 
gain for the year—183,889—but the Methodist 
group is not far behind with a total gain of 150,910 

- for its sixteen bodies. The twenty organizations 
which make up the Lutheran group rank next 

- with a gain of 67,879, while the fourteen Baptist 
bodies show an aggregate gain of 41,712. 


A year ago we felt disturbed that one large de- 
nomination was fated to suffer that unusual and 
~ hateful thing—a net decrease in its membership. 
This year an important group suffers that un- 
_ Pleasant experience. This ought to prove to those 
who talk airily about the removal of ‘‘dead wood” 
or ‘“‘dead sheep” as a beneficial process that it 
should not be regarded as pleasant even when 
necessary. Most people will probably agree with 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, when he says all the churches 
ought to hold their members more securely and 
add them more plenteously. 


The church which had the strange feeling of a 
net loss of members when it felt that its unusual 
evangelistic activity would add many new mem- 
bers is rejoicing this year over a net increase of 
thousands of members—the Disciples of Christ. 
The two Presbyterian bodies which lost more in 
1927 than they gained by many thousands know 
how distressing the feeling is. Dr. Leslie, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(Southern), which has a net loss of 22,556, explains 
that pastors were confused and dropped members 
when they should have tried to locate and retain 
them. Stated Clerk Fooks of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians says that pastors followed a new 
rule and dropped unlocated absentees and the 
church hereafter will be the better for it. 


Note the groups, their big totals and their 
encouraging gains: 


Groups Communicants Gains 

Catholics, Roman, Polish and American 
Old'Catholies== 2 =——-= __-16,854,691 183,889 
Methodists, 16 bodies_- - --- 150,910 
Baptists, 14 bodies _-__ a 41.712 
Lutherans, 20 bodies_--------------- 67,879 
Presbyterians, 9 bodies_------------- d 13,580 
Disciples of Christ, 2 bodies _---- s* 44,801 
Catholics, Oriental, 10 bodies- - 8,245 
Latter Day Saints, 2 bodies_ --.- ; 8,769 
Reformed, 3 bodies__----------- = i 6,617 
United Brethren of Christ, 2 bodies __. 413,818 3,187 
Brethren (Dunkards), 4 bodies_------- 162,034 5,266 
Adventists, 5 bodies_---------------- 151,862 971 
Friends, 4 bodies___--.-------------- 113,605 d 1,847 
Mennonites, 12 bodies_---.---------- 97,544 7,234 


There are no other groups having as many as 
50,000 members. 

Second, here are the individual churches from 
sixteen and three-quarter million members down 
to 200,000. 


Denominations Communicants Gains 
Roman Cathotie: /2 2. - oan ak 16,735,691 174,889 
Methodist Episcopal - - -------------- 4,592,004 46,138 
Southern Baptist -_----.------------ 3,765,001 57,478 
National! Baptist (Col.) -------------- 3,253,369  d 57,600 
Methodist Episcopal, South___------- 2,567,962 29,651 
Presbyterian, U.S. A..-------------- 1,885,727 17,672 
Disciples of Christ-_----------------- 1,481,376 44,801 
Northern iBaptist: 2202 oe == ==. -=- = 1,392,820 18,132 
Protestant Episcopal---------------- 1,190,938 17,259 
Congregationalists- - - - - - ------------ NA GOSiae wee soe 
United butherane = eas = a 890,671 30,038 
African Methodist Episcopal 781,692 60,658 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod - - 645,345 7,230 
Latter-Day Saints__-.-----.-------- 567,319 8,856 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion - ---- 500,000 10,000 
Presbyterian in U.S. (Southern) ------ 439,621 d 22,556 
United Brethren in Christ_--.-------- 396,946 3,213 
Jewish Congregations- ------ Aarabiy Tease a 
Reformed in U. S.----------- 351,926 2,215 
Evangelical Synod of N. A.---- 336,118 8,451 
Colored Methodist Episcopal - - 333,002 1,981 
Churches of Christ ------------------ S17,98T, Peieceea 
Norwegian Lutheran---------------- 4,995 
Greek (Hellenic) Orthodox - - - - - 15,000 
Lutheran Augustana Synod- -- 4,257 
Evangelical Church -- --------------- 9,764 


Rusijan Orthodox -------.------------ 


Evangelism Increases Membership 


It will be observed that the churches which are 
given to evangelism have encouraging net in- 
creases in membership. Small denominations 
which make evangelism their chief work are grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Assemblies of God, with a membership of 
72,148, added in 1927, 10,101 members. The 
Church of the Nazarene seems to be concentrating 
upon evangelism. It has 68,612 members and its 
additions last year were 4,789. The Church of 
God, Reformation Movement, which had its start 
in 1880 and has gathered since nearly 35,000 
members, had gains the past year of 4,659. It 
insists that the true Church is not a human organ- 
ization, but is Christ’s Body. 

Among the bodies added to our tables this year 
is the Christian and Missionary Alliance, which 
was for most of its existence an alliance, indeed, 
including with members of its own some in other 
bodies. It now seems to be a separate denomina- 
tion engaged largely in home and foreign mission- 

(Continued on page 1060) 
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EDITORIAL . 


Your Angle of Incidence 


RECENT trip carried me, through the long night, to the city of Washington, from 
A whence, after an energetic half day, I followed in the figurative steps of Will Rogers, 
the more or less footloose humorist of the West, and, to save time, took to the air 

for my next port of call, some forty miles distant. 

I have not read all our multiloquous harlequin has had to say through the broad- 
casting medium of the press, concerning air travel, yet I have seen enough to satisfy my- 
self that in-so-far as flying is concerned as a rapid, restful and comfortable means of trans- 
portation we are at one. 

But the point I have in mind concerns neither Will Rogers, nor myself, but a bit of the 
scientific principle involved. It is interesting to know that at the speed maintained by 
the modern craft of the air, the air has a density equivalent to that of water and so long as 
speed is maintained the plane is supported just as firmly as is a trans-Oceanic Greyhound 
in its traveling. 

In the rapid progress of the science has been determined the correct, most efficient 
angle at which the wings of the man-made bird should cut into the air which supports it. 
Flyers and students have called that angle the angle of incidence. In order to maintain 
a proper balance of the ship the stabilizer or small horizontal wing on the tail is adjustable 
so that the angle of incidence may be increased or diminished as the need may be. The 
result of such adjustments, always, is a stable, well-balanced, efficient flight, such a flight 
as may be made for surprising lengths of time, “‘hands-off-the-stick,” as the pilots say. 

Where one hears of an airplane which will actually fly itself, it is because the adjustable 
stabilizer has been set to give the proper and perfect angle of incidence, to secure efficient 
flight and balance. 

A slight, almost imperceptible adjustment of the parish stabilizer can be made to secure 
the same happy results for a parish. Look to your stabilizer. Look to your angle of 


incidence. 


But Be Ye Doers of the Word 
ONG, gauzy ribbons of hazy sunlight cut down obliquely through the huge room, 


from somewhere overhead. . Massive pillars of age-old marble lift themselves 

through the rays and display their marvelous colorings. The sound of countless feet 
on marble floors; an undertone of many voices; the ceaseless ring of phones; occasionally the 
clang of street car, or sound of auto-horn outside. Everywhere the bustle of business, big 
business and the crowd, like little ants coming from somewhere, going somewhere with 
definiteness of purpose. How busy we little folks can be. 

Just before the beautifully symmetrical stairway of graceful sweep and curve, in letters 
of gold on black background, the institution’s slogan, “The Bank of the Friendly Spirit,” 
stands where all that throng, coming and going, must see it. “THE BANK OF THE 
FRIENDLY SPIRIT.” A challenge, it is, that must find happy response in the inner 
heart of thousands who tread these marble floors. But listen. 

My immediate business in that bank, a bank where I have dealt for some years, was 
that of introducing a man. He was well known in his profession, loved by all who sit 
under his compelling personality and voice. He was a visitor from out of town, whose 
presence that day terminated for a second time, a service of one week’s duration, in which 
all Cleveland joined and was benefited. He held in his hand, as remuneration for his labors, 
a check signed by two of Cleveland’s foremost business men. . Good as gold, both the visitor 
and his holdings. Yet he must be introduced and identified. It was my joy to so serve, in 
the “Bank of the Friendly Spirit.” 

From one window to another we were shunted, bluntly. Thence to an important 
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‘looking man who sat behind horn rimmed glasses and a shiny mahogany desk, where the 
glorious rays of the morning sun were turned into foggy swirls by the smoke from the 
banker’s cigar. From him we were sent to another, a more important supernumerary, who 
“in turn sent us to window 739 where, after a wait of uncalled for duration, we were in- 
formed that my identification lacked that necessary something to secure the cashing of my 
ifriend’s check. My account in the Bank of the F. S. was not large enough to cover the 
check we were striving to have cashed. No chances were to be taken on my introduction 
‘of the good Doctor to whom the check:was drawn. It was my dollars, not my introduction, 
‘which was to secure entree to the funds of the bank, rather the paying teller. 
Eventually, by long travel which carried us past the golden sign a dozen times, no 
less, we finally succeeded in receiving the special consideration it appeared necessary to 
have and our trip found a tardy and sickly success, in “The Bank of The Friendly Spirit.” 
That spirit may be there. I know not. If it is, it should be dusted off and brought out 
where the healing rays of the sun could warm its heart a bit, on their diagonal sweep across 
‘that huge room. Surely, it pays to advertise, but that bank or that church which adver- 
‘tises goods it knows not of has gotten away on the wrong foot; is most obviously crippled 
and is limited in its journeyings. 
Unless the friendly spirit is present and felt, gold lettered signs won’t put it there. If 
it is present, gold lettered signs are not needed. NTO) 


eae er 


Congregational Tail-Spins 

T was her first trip up, as the pilot of the huge plane surmised, so, making a place by 

himself where he could enjoy her reactions, he motioned her to a place at his right on 
the pilot’s seat. 

There she sat through the entire trip, experiencing sensations new and unusual and 
thoroughly enjoying the novelty. 

After dropping rapidly from the heights, she stepped from the plane, swallowed several 

times to equalize the pressure on her ear-drums and turned away, entranced with the new 

_ experience. 

Later, in telling of the trip she said that the pilot had done nothing save keep his hand 
on the stick, to which her auditor and companion on the trip replied, “Well thank good- 
‘ness, he kept his hand on the stick.” 

It makes slight difference whether the trip be through the air, the water, or on land, 
whether it be in the field of present day aviation or parish labors, there must be the one 
whose hand is on the “‘stick.”” The course of progress is largely determined by the mere 

"matter of how surely the pilot holds the “stick,” for congregational as well as aviation tail- 
spins are as frequently as not, due to “stunt-flying” with the hand off the “‘stick.”’ 


Get Together 


; HE old Choir Director used to say, “You folks fill up those empty seats. Get close 
together. Can you imagine what a pipe-organ would sound like if some of the pipes 
were here, some over there in the corner, a few stuck away in a corner of the balcony 

~ and some more down in the Sunday School room? What kind of a band would Sousa have 

if his players sat all over a city square when a program was being given? Let’s get to- 
gether?” I have yet to see the thing illustrated quite so neatly and effectively as I did dur- 
ing the past week. 
The city of Cleveland recently entertained the annual convention of the 21st district of 
Rotary International. For weeks we had been in preparation. From among the four 
~ hundred local members eight were selected to form a portion of a huge male chorus which 
was to provide a part of the program. Suitable music was selected and a number of re- 
hearsals were held, in which the same eight met time after time to practice on the chosen 
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JUNE, 1928 


Children’s Day 

Flag Day 
Commencement 
Baccalaureate 

Brides’ Month 
Vacations 

Vacation Bible Schools 
Exchange Pastors 
Union Services 


PLANS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 

Plans for Children’s Day vary according to the 
size of the church and Sunday School enrollment, 
the importance of the Sunday School in the mind 
of the pastor, and the co-operation the pastor is 
able to secure from his congregation. 

Points to be remembered in forming plans for 
this day are: 

All the children are interested. 

All the parents are interested in their children. 

Where the enrollment is large, have classes take 
part as a unit, where small, assign parts to in- 
dividual children. 

Have the exercises form a definite link between 
the past year’s work, and the promotion to the 
next grade. : 

Give a promotion diploma, or other memento. 

Secure flowers for decoration. 

Advertise the service and the object of special 
offering. 

Remember the fatherless and needy children. 

Allow the children to carry the flowers to 
shut-ins. 

Infant Baptism may precede the service. 

Where the service is to be long, postpone the 
Infant Baptism until the following Sunday. 

Two services, morning and evening, may be 
devoted to this special feature. Young children 
in the morning, and those more advanced in the 
evening. 

Have your advertising attractive and sugges- 
tive. 


The kindergarten, primary, junior, senior and 
adult departments of the Church School held 
their closing union service for the season on Child- 
rens’ Day, June 13. Forty-four pupils received 
awards for perfect attendance for the year. Honor 
and promotion cards were issued to each class. 

The gifts of flowers were made by --———, 
the singing birds were provided by — ; 
the decorating committee was . — Bulle- 
tin First Congregational Church, Toledo. 
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Methods of Church Work 


Plans and Ideas Used by Active Pastors. 
They may be Adapted for Use in any Parish. 


June, 1928 


CHILDREN’S DAY IS COMING 


As in past years, two days and services may be 
properly designated as Children’s Day at Lake- 
wood Church. The first will come on Sunday 
morning, June 3, and will be devoted to the annual 
Children’s Day Exercises. An adaptation of 
“Gretchen’s Wonderful Adventure,”’ prize service 
of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church will probably be used. Sunday morning, 
June 10, will be used as the annual baptismal 
service for infants and younger children. New 
members will also be received on this date. 
Parents desirous of having children baptized are 
requested to register names and ages with the 
church oftice.— Bulletin M. E. Church, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


NATIONAL FLAG DAY PROGRAM 


th at 11:00 


Sunday, June 
Processional — God of our Fathers. 
Chorus Choir — Drums — Trumpets 
“The Old Red, White and Blue”’ 


Congregation 
Invocation... 422224255 ee eee By the Pastor 
“Toyaliandwlretias = 422ees =e Congregation 
Offertory 
“Ming Outsthe, Bannon == see Calkin 
Quartette 


Recitations: 
History of the Flag. 
Flag Etiquette. 


“The Flag.”’ 
Scripture. 
Address 
‘Wnfailing: Loyalty casss= eee E. J. Larson 
“The Star Spangled Banner” __--_- Congregation 
Pledge of Allegiance__--.--- Scout Troop No. 54 


3 
f 
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a@all.““To the Colors”. _....----=- Donald Mason 
Benediction 
— Rev. Elmer J. Larson. 


THE SEASON OF GRADUATION 
Opportunity presents itself here to the Pastor 
to teach a significant lesson on the true relation- 


“ship between the Home, the School, and the 


Church. Attention is already focused on the 
schools, and the interest is at high pitch, and the 

progressive pastor loses no time in making the 

most of the existing condition by turning this 
interest and attention toward the Church and its 
_place in the life of the young. 

A formal service may be planned for the morn- 
ing service hour, with formal invitations to all 
members of the graduating classes, and formal 
‘invitations to the parents. Some pastors issue 
invitations only to those graduates who are mem- 
bers of their churches, while others find the bond 
of fellowship.among the students too strong to 
secure attendance unless the whole class is invited. 
This point may be entirely eclipsed by making 
the service an open house service for the churches 


of the community, and issuing a formal invita- 


tion to each of the other pastors to take part in 
the service. Where pastors co-operate in their 
work, the service may be held in one church and 
the social hour in another church. 

Plans for this service should be well on the way 
early in June, sothat you may complete your plansa 
week or more before the regular graduation exer- 


 eises which are always arranged by the principal or 


superintendent of the school. Classes are dis- 


missed and it is hard work to get groups together 


for any purpose, after the formal school exercises 
- are over. 


BRIDE’S MONTH 


One pastor in a growing 
suburb of a city in Pen- 
nsylvania issues formal in- 
vitations to all, the newly 
married couples in his com- 
munity to attend a special 
service in their honor. He 
requests an answer in writ- 
ing, which impresses the date 
on the mind of those who 
receive the invitations, and 
it is considered a special 
engagement which must be 
kept. Seats are reserved, 
special music is planned for, 
and the church is decorated 
to suit the program. Hach 
bride is handed a flower at 
the door as she enters, and 
every one in attendance is 
handed a special souvenir 
of the service. 

Rey. J. Lowrey Fendrich, 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
planned the following pro- 
grams for his congregation: 
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REUNION SERVICE 
for 


Brides and Bridegrooms 


_ Sunday Morning Service, 10:30 O’clock 
(American Hymnal) 

Prelude —‘“‘Largo’”’ New World Symphony, Dvorak 

Doxology — (Congregation Standing) 

Invocation — Lord’s Prayer 

Anthem —‘‘Blessed Jesus’’ 

Response Reading — 1st Psalm 

Hymn No. 5 — (Congregation Standing) 

Scripture Lesson — A Reading from Deuteronomy 

Prayer 

Announcements 

Offertory —‘‘Sweet the Moments’’ 

Address to Brides and Grooms 
Dr. Cobb, Pastor Emeritus 

Hymn No. 363 — (Congregation Standing) 

Sermon —‘‘The Breakdown of the Home” Pastor 

Hymn No. 360 — (Congregation Standing) 

Benediction 

Silent Prayer 

Postlude —‘‘March” (Symphony No. 6) 

Tschaikowski 


Dvorak 


Donizetti 


* * * 


REUNION SERVICE 
for Older Members 
Sunday Morning Service, 10:30 O’clock 
(American Hymnal) 


Prelude —‘‘Souvenir”’ (by request) Drdla 
Doxology — (Congregation Standing) 

Invocation — Lord’s Prayer 

Anthem —‘‘The Lord is My Light’’ Parker 


Responsive Reading — Selection No. 13 

Hymn No. 134 — (Congregation Standing) 

Scripture Lesson — A Reading from Psalm 23 

Prayer 

Announcements 

Offertory —‘‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought’ Ward 

Hymn No. 216 — (Congregation Standing) 

Sermon —‘‘The West Window”’ 

Hymn No. 215 — (Congregation Standing) 

Benediction 

Silent Prayer 

Postlude —“Triumphal March from Aide”’ (by 
request) Verdi 


Pastor 


VACATIONS 

The vacation season is recognized as a necessity 
in the program of the industrial world, not to 
provide a loafing period, but one for change of 
scene, recreation, and inspiration. Pastors need 
the advantage of this ‘Season of New Life” as 
much as any worker in any field and most assuredly 
does the pastor’s wife need it, and no pastor should 
allow anything to interfere with plans for an 
outing and change of scene at some time during 
the summer months. Make it as long as your 
purse will permit. 

However, do not forget to carry with you a 
copy of the book you have longed to read. Re- 
member your congregation will look to you for 
new ideas, new thoughts, and new interpretations 
of favorite old themes, and a few hours with a 
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book at a time when your mind is clear will help 
you through the coming year. This too will be 
-a good time to think over ways and means for 
better work in the coming year. Along with 
other plans you might give some thought to 
religious education for your members. You may 
have a small charge and not in need of a director, 
but your members need the education as neces- 
sarily as those in large fields. Mr. W. H. Murray, 
of the Macmillan Company says, ‘“The men and 
women of substance who form the backbone of 
the average parish have sat by and in their own 
life-times seen one new cult after another rise and 
spread and prosper. None of them had inherited 
any members, had any income from endowment. 
These parish managers saw this miracle per- 
formed before their eyes by means of the persistent 
and lavish distribution and consumption of the 
printed page. Whoever dropped into one of these 
meetings carried home with him not a slim pam- 
phlet, but a real book containing an extended ex- 
position of all the ins and outs of the new cult. 
The leader didn’t have to do it all, almost any 
member could answer questions and give explana- 
tions to the newcomer. When the newcomer 
becomes a member, he himself becomes that kind 
of a member, namely, one prepared to buy and 
read books on his religion, loan them to his ac- 
quaintances, and buy more when his supply gives 
out.’’ By persistent education along the line of 
reading good religious books, recommended by the 
pastor, members of every church can be trans- 
formed into evangelists and missionaries in their 
own communities. Let us try it. Address a 
letter to the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York City, and 
ask for the following pamphlets: 


Posters and Circulars on Reading. 
Lists of Religious Books. 
The Market for Religious Books, W. H. 
Murray. 
The Church Library. 
Books and the Religious Life, Ozora S. 
Davis. 
How Readest Thou? Joseph Fort Newton. 
Religious Books in the Life of the In- 
dividual. 
Good News in Religious Book, Thomas 
Masson. 
Young People Read Religious Books, 
Margaret Slattery. 
Great Books and Great Readers, Rabbi 
S. S. Wise. 
Books or Baked Beans, William L. Stidger. 
These are reprints of worthwhile articles writ- 
ten by great leaders in this great field, and they 
will be mailed to you free. Reading the articles 
will give you food for thought, and you may 
evolve a plan that will really net your people 
some real gain in religious education. 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
The latter part of May and early June should 
witness the completion of your plans for this 
year’s vacation Bible school. No matter how 
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small your membership may be, every community 
has resources for a successful Bible school for two 


ae. 


or three hours a day. Advertising posters should _ 


be displayed at once, so that all the children of 
the community who desire to attend will know 
about your school before they make plans for 
other endeavors. Enlist the help of mothers who 
have been teachers, young women who have 
returned home from school and are not at work, 
and you may be able to find someone who has 
training in playground work or physical education 
who will gladly assist in organizing the play period 
of the work. If you cannot find anyone to help in 
this part of the work, secure from your library the 
names of books on recreation and play, get the 
books and study them with a view to organizing 
the work yourself. It will take a portion of your 
time to do this, but you will be well repaid in 
friendship and fellowship with the young people 
and children of the community who will be the 
mainstay of your congregation in a few years. 

Secure from your denominational headquarters 
a list of helps for the Bible School work. Study 
the index of the September issues of The Expositor 
for articles on Vacation Bible Schools. Many 
suggestions and helpful articles have been pub- 
lished in other years, and the annual index is in 
the September issues. 


EXCHANGING PULPITS 


The practice of pulpit exchange during the 
summer months is becoming more popular each 
year. In some communities, the pastors of the 
various churches make out a definite monthly 
schedule. The pastors preach in their own pulpits 
one Sunday each month, and invite a neighboring 
pastor to preach on each of the other Sundays. 
Other pastors desire to exchange pulpits only 
with those of their own denominations, and con- 
sequently they make their schedules and invita- 
tions on the basis of the number of churches of 
their own denominations within an easily acces- 
sible radius of their own locations. 


The practice of exchanging pulpits has a num- 
ber of attractive features, chiefly that of giving 
both the pastor and the congregation a wholesome 
perspective. A pastor who has grown a little 
weary in body is prone to take seriously many 
problems that would not phase him in time of 
vigorous health and energy. A look at close 
range at another man’s congregation may show 
him how much he prefers his own field of work. 


A given congregation may have found fault with | 


the style of preaching of any one minister, but a 
series of sermons by other men may teach the 


members now altogether acceptable their own | 


pastor’s preaching really is. 


Then, too, you may have preached a sermon ( 


from your own pulpit on a favorite text which 


you would like to repeat. You cannot well do this | 
in your own field, but you can do so on any one | 


of the Sundays when you have been invited to | 
preach to the congregation of a neighboring pastor. | 


\ 
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UNION SERVICE 


It has never been quite evident to the writer why 
‘spiritual slackness of the so-called ‘‘slowing-up 
-of church attendance”? at the opening of the 
summer season should be encouraged and con- 
‘doned. There are many hundreds of churches 
here and there in this great land where very few 
of the members are away from their homes for 
/ more than two or three weeks during the whole 
“summer, and the long, delightful evenings are 
ideal for any type of gathering or community 
activity. The church which bids for a share of 
the attention and interest of the community life 
at this season will find no lack of support. How- 
ever, the pastor must believe that people are in- 
_ terested in church attendance and he must write 
-his advertising and make his plans with that 
‘belief uppermost in his mind. A pastor who tells 
his people in plain words that they are not inter- 
ested in spiritual things during the summer months 
will find that to be true, because the people will 
follow the suggestions which he gives to them. 
~The following paragraph was taken from one 
church bulletin: - 


“Ths summer months are more or less lean 
‘months in church work. Church activity slows 
~down. Meetings of organizations cease. Religion 
is taken in smaller doses. Church services are 
fewer in number. Church members go on vaca- 
tions. The same hustle and bustle that character- 
izes the work of the church and Sunday School 
_ during the rest of the year is missing during the 
summer months. In view of these things the 
weekly Church Bulletin will suspend publica- 
tion until after Labor Day. However, before 
_ saying farewell to its readers for the summer, the 
Bulletin wishes to remind all alike that the work 
of the church is not altogether at a standstill 
during the summer. The church has not closed 
__ its doors tight and moved away to shore or moun- 
tain. It is still doing business at the same place, 
with Sunday School at 9:30 a.m. and Church 
Worship at 10:45 a.m. The church expenses go 
on just the same in summer as in winter. Let 
these things be kept in mind as we merge into the 
summer vacation season.”’ 


_ The writer of the foregoing paragraph was just 
as conscientious in his work for the Kingdom as 
many another pastor who keeps the church work 
and attendance at high mark, but he was not 

~ wise in his choice of words unless he wanted the 
work to drag along during the summer. Had he 

written about the hundreds of activities and 

_ delights of church membership during the summer 

months, emphasizing special features, usually 

impossible during the months of inclement weather, 
members would deem it a duty and privilege to 
assist in meeting the “expenses” of this live and 
active institution, even though their absence from 

- home and the city might make attendance im- 

~ possible. 

The co-operation of business men can be 
secured without much effort, if the pastors of the 
community will co-operate among themselves in a 
wide-awake community program, and the burden 
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of responsibility for attendance can be shifted to 
the men of the community. Even the advertising 
and news items for the local paper will be cared 
for by the lay-members, if the pastors will appoint 
someone. All the pastors who co-operate in 
Union Service should have a part in the service, 
the duties being rotated among them so that each 
of them will have opportunity to preach. 


DEDICATION OF CHURCH LIGHTS 


Following the installation of electric lights 
in the Unitarian Church of Dighton, Mass., an 
interesting dedication service of lights was 
held January 8, it is reported in the Christian 
Register. The service began with the church 
in darkness. The first number was ‘‘Watch- 
man, Tell Us of the Night,’ sung as an an- 
tiphony. As the service proceeded, the lights 
came on gradually until the whole church was 
illuminated at the beginning of the words of 
dedication. The service used was prepared by 
the Rev. George L. Thompson, the minister. 

These were the words of dedication, spoken in 
unison by minister and congregation: 

We dedicate these lights to the worship of God, 
the Father of Light. 

To Jesus, who said, I am the light of the world, 

To our faith, which is as a light shining in dark- 
ness, 

To this church, which is a light which goeth 
not out, 

To the people who worship in this place — may 
our light so shine before men that they may see our 
good works and glorify God, 

To all good men and women, past and present, 
and who shall live in time to come: laborers with 
hand and brain, heroes and martyrs, scholars and 
scientists, poets and prophets, and soldiers for 
the common good, 

To humanity, and the glorious Brotherhood of 
Man.— The Christian Advocate. 


A PRAYER 


(In connection with the canvass for funds for a 
new church building.) 


Our heavenly Father, we come before Thee 
seeking Thy divine help in the task before us. 
We desire to build to the glory of Thy Holy Name 
a Church that shall stand for reverence and service 
in the life of our people. Cleanse us from sin we 
pray Thee, that we may be worthy of so great an 
undertaking. As it brings us together in the spirit 
of Christian unity, may it bind us in bonds of 
common sacrifice. Thy grace, O Lord, so freely 
bestowed, has been sufficient for our wants. May 
our gifts generously offered be adequate to the 
needs of Thy house, and as we respond to this 
opportunity may we remember Jesus Christ, who 
loved the Church and gave Himself for it. 

We commend unto Thee, O God, those who are 
entrusted with special duty in providing the new 
edifice. May the results of their labors make for 
the advancement of Thy Kingdom. To this end 
do Thou abundantly bless them. Strengthen, we 
pray Thee, in patience and purpose those who 
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wait upon us for our financial support. May their 
diligence be matched by our generosity. May 
the heartiness of their approach be met by the 
cheerfulness of our response. 

O Thou who are the covenant-making and 
covenant-keeping God, grant that as we promise 
so we may fulfil, as we give of our substance so 
may we share in Thy bounty, and as we mingle 
the joy of our hearts with the gifts of our hands, 
so may our souls be prospered in the fellowship 
of Thy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.— Murdoch MacKinnon, D.D., Toronto, 
Ont. 


FATHER’S DAY SUCCESSFUL AT ST. 
ANDREW’S 


Fathers wore poppies, sang in chorus, and 
spoke. 

Yesterday was observed as Fathers Day by the 
men of St. Andrew’s English Lutheran Church, 
Ozone Park, New York. All the men wore poppies, 
which is certainly an appropriate flower for 
Father. They entered the church in procession, 
singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and took 
the seats reserved for them. In the program was 
included the following: chorus by the men, “‘God 
of Our Fathers;’’ address by Mr. John J. Roeck- 
lein, President of the Brotherhood, ‘Should 
Fathers Attend Church?’’ His answer was an 
emphatic ‘“‘Yes.’’ Chorus by the men, ‘‘Faith of 
Our Fathers;’’ address by the pastor, Paul Y. 
Livingston, B.D., on ‘Father and Son;” solo by 
Mr. Gunther Beake, “‘Give Us Men;’ duet by 
by Mr. Edward Schenck and Mr. Wm. Fritag, 
“JT Love to Tell the Story.’’ The recessional was 
very impressive when the men marched out sing- 
ing “God Be With Us Till We Meet Again.” 
The church was filled. 

— Paul Y. Livingston, Pastor. 


STEPS TURNED TOWARD THE CHURCH 


Chicago’s significant vacation school season of 
1927 has come and gone. When the final statistics 
for the season have been compiled it is expected 
that the record will surpass that of last year, which 
was 250 schools enrolling 30,000 children. Within 
the cool precincts of the churches, with ideal 
summer weather, these boys and girls have en- 
gaged in work, in play and worship. 

For five mornings a week for five weeks they 
have turned their steps toward the church, and 
when the “‘last day of school’ came, regretfully 
they left the scene where so many happy and 
helpful days had been spent. They had been in 
company with trained Christian teachers who 
played the role of counselors, companions and 
friends. 

In not a single instance, so far as we know, 
have the children failed to respond in goodly 
numbers when a church has opened its doors 
and invited them in. In many schools more 
children applied for admission than could well 
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be accommodated. Mothers from every section 
of the city have telephoned the Church Federa- } 
tion office making inquiry as to the location of | 
schools. Parents of the local churches where 
schools were held seemed to value more highly 
than ever before the opportunity the vacation 
school afforded their children. 

The homes and churches are perhaps more 
heartily in accord and co-operate more closely 
in the jvacation school than in any other type of 
church activity. The question of tardiness hardly 
arises. They are nearly always there ahead of 
time. A little girl was so taken with the school 
which she attended that she said on the last day, 
“Tf it had not been for this wonderful vacation 
school I would never have known that this mission 
church was in the neighborhood.’ This same 
school, which is in the heart of an industrial com- 
munity, planned a two weeks’ vacation in the 
homes of farmers downstate for sixty of its boys 
and girls. 

If every one of the 1,500 odd churches in Chi- 
cago would open its door to the boys and girls 
and provide a trained teaching staff of Christian 
leaders for at least five weeks of the long vacation 
period, the Juvenile Court records of Cook County 
would tell a different story. We would produce a 
generation of enthusiasts for the church, we 
would cut down the automobile death rate. 
Begin at once to make plans for a school in your 
church in 1928.— N. W. Christian Advocate. 


For Your Printed Bulletin 


A DIVINE CONTRACT 
(The Basis of American Progress) 


Ye, who have just entered into the holy estate 
of matrimony in the sight of God and in the} 
presence of this congregation, I bid you, in the 
name of Christ and of His Spouse, our Holy Mother 
the Church, remember always that marriage is an | 
holy estate instituted of God Himself for your | 
mutual society, help, and comfort, and for the | 
setting up of a Christian home. 

Remember therefore to kneel together in | 
prayer, to read the Holy Scriptures, to worship | 
together in God’s house, to kneel together at His | 
altar, and when you are granted the heritage and | 
gift of children, to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

Let love, loyalty, and liberty be the foundation 
stones of your wedded life. 

Let yours be an unselfish and steadily growing | 
love, remembering that you are called not only | 
to be one flesh, but of one mind and of one spirit. 
Let your love one to the other be based on the 
solid foundation of love to God, and let your 
love and your happiness in that love extend to 
your relations, your friends, your neighbors, your 
community, and to those who but for you may 
know little of the love of God. 

Be always loyal one to another, to your frie d 
to your city, to your country, to your Church, and | 
to your God. 


; 1928 


| The service of God is perfect freedom, and your 
oyalty to one another will manifest itself in or- 
dered liberty, each preserving your own individu- 
|‘ality, and each finding in the service of the other 
| your fullest freedom. 

Ih If love, loyalty, and liberty be the watchwords 
of your married life, you will find that the Christ, 
at whose command the water at the wedding 
‘feast at Cana blushed and reddened into wine, 
wwill transmute the common round, the daily task 
| ‘sof the home provider and the home maker, your 
‘common joys and sorrows, into the wine of glad- 
‘mess, and will bring you both, after this earthly 
pilgrimage is ended, to the marriage supper of 
‘ithe Lamb.— Canon C. W. Vernon, in “The Living 
WChureh. 2 


“ELLIS WEALTH RELEASED FOR GREATER 
li SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


The $6,000,000 endowment of Ellis College for 
the Education of Fatherless Girls has long pro- 
vided an income in excess of the needs of the in- 
“stitution provided for in the will of Charles E. 
|. Ellis, of Philadelphia, who died in 1909. On June 
, 17, 1926, the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia, 
‘following its investigation of several months, de- 
_ creed that the surplus not needed for the opera- 
tion of Ellis College may be used to support 
 fatherless girls ‘‘in their own homes.” 
| The Court makes it clear that this is a liberal 
construction of the ‘‘main charitable intent of the 
|. testator.” Such adaptation of wills has pre- 
cedents, but in the field of child welfare the ruling 
of the Philadelphia Orphans’ Court is unique, 
considering the rigidity of the will and the amount 
- of the bequest involved. 
The substance of the decision is included in the 
‘ following excerpts: 
«¢ “The clientele of fatherless white girls needing 
« institutional care is so small that the income pro- 
' duced by the principal, in excess of $50,000 a year 
/ net, should be applied cy pres. The plan to be 
' adopted shall be known as the home-care plan — 
‘ such as is followed by the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund and by the John Edgar Thompson School. 
“The problem involves the bringing up of poor, 
( fatherless girls. Every one knows that the great- 
+ est asset a girl has im life is her mother and next 
{ to her own mother a foster-mother. This is so 
‘ universally recognized today that nearly all 
~ groups in the community are striving to keep 
| orphaned girls and their mothers together, thus 
- preserving the home. The great demand today 
| is for support and maintenance in their homes 
‘ with their mothers or near relatives.’’— Child 
Welfare League of America. 


WAYSIDE WISDOM 
(For Old Folks’ Day) 
“A man isn’t old until everything seems wrong. 
' It may happen at seventy or sixteen.’’— Rochester 
Times- Union. 


“T don’t believe you can do a proper piece of 
work for a boy or girl unless you have a deep 
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respect for the child’s growing personality.” 
— Judge F. P. Cabot. 


BOOKS OR BAKED BEANS 


Most mothers are very. certain to have several 
cans of baked beans in the pantry, but they do 
not concern themselves much as to whether 
each week sees a new book laid on the living, 
room table, or the shelves of the bookcase. 

The startling statistics on baked beans show 
that we consume about five hundred cans of 
beans to a quarter of a book. 

This generation of young people is a questing 
generation. They are looking for adventure. 
They want to know what my daughter calls the 
“F.0.L.”’ When I asked her what “F.O.L.” 
stood for she said the “Facts of Life.” 

One does not blame them if one is wise. ‘“The 
Truth shall make ye free.’’ The youth of today 
accepts no authority. They want to find out 
for themselves. They are not only a questing 
generation, but they are a questioning generation, 
and that is good. 

There is only one true way to answer this 
demand for the “F.O.L.’’ and that is to give 
them good books, sane books, fact books. The 
publishers of the United States are turning such 
books out every week. There never was a day 
in the book world when fact books were so prolific 
as they are now. 

“Ten Leagues Under the Sea,” the wildest 
imaginings of Jules Verne, and H. G. Wells, 
“Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson” and ‘Robinson Crusoe” are 
unrealities compared with the great scientific 
discoveries of the present day. Books on these 
discoveries are rich in modern romance as well 
as facts. 

Somebody once said that a room hung with 
pictures is a room hung with thoughts. I take 
the joy of saying that a room full of books is 
a room full of romance. 

Most homes are like Mother Hubbard’s Cup- 
board — bare. When I visit the average Ameri- 
can home and look about for books, I find none. 
Our homes do not give young people a chance to 
get any ideas into thei eager, wistful, adventuring 
minds. We should be giving them books! 

Books will bulge back the world’s horizone 
for youth! Books will be keys to unlock ths 
kingdoms of the earth to them. Books keep 
the soul of the world alive.— William L. Stidger, 
National Association of Book Publishers. 


Advertising the Church 


EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL IS RECRUITING 
STATION FOR CHURCH 
(Suggestions for Newspaper Paragraphs) 
Fully 20,000 young people will attend Children’s 
Day services in the Reading churches tomorrow. 
It means far more than the mere rendition of 
programs. It is a prominent milestone in their 
journey through life. 
The value of the church will be impressed on 
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the boys and girls. Nothing is more important 
at that stage of their development. 

A Sunday school pupil today means a church 
. member tomorrow, and that is followed by years 
of good citizenship. 

Habits formed in youth guide us as long as we 
live. Some of us forget church later on, but few 
of us forget the good we were taught in childhood. 
This is written as a reminder that it is time to 
return. 

Everybody remembers the expression, ‘While 
the light holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may 
return.’”’ We may deny the vileness, but we may 
be worse than we imagine. Our acquaintances 
are the best judges. 

Children’s Day is a good time for the backslider 
to drop in and learn the latest methods in good 
citizenship. 

Of course, mother will attend with the children. 
She usually does. Will father be there? 

If not, he is setting a very poor example. Let 
our sons and daughters be as proud of us as we are 
of them. 

There is a great difference between a Sunday 
school child and a street corner child. One has a 
future. The other has not. It all depends on the 
parents — usually the father. Where will he be 
tomorrow? 

Give that a thought and then put the thought 
into action. 

Children’s Day has a lesson for parents. It will 
be taught tomorrow. 

Thank you. 


* * * 


WE SHOULD NOT ATTEMPT TO TEACH 
UNLESS WE PRACTICE WHAT WE 
PREACH 3 

That is not a text. Itis a fact and applies to the 
pulpit as well as to the pew. 

Those of us who say one thing and do another, 
gain nothing for ourselves and make it very hard 
for those who practice what they preach. 

Consistency is said to be a jewel. People are 
watching for flaws in the diamond of Christianity. 
They are quite numerous. We may be among 
them. 

One man of that kind can undo the good work 
of a hundred. We should be ashamed of our- 
selves. If we gained something by it, there might 
be an excuse. But we do not. We make the real 
man’s work harder. 

He is an asset to the community. Our part 
should be to help, not to hinder. The real workers 
count. 

Critics do not. If the latter’s words were deeds 
they could build monuments to themselves. Their 
contribution to the common welfare is nothing 
but talk. It hurts, instead of helping. 

The life a good man lives, the things he does, 
in spite of criticism, keep the community going 
forward. One of that kind is worth a regiment of 
the others. 

The critic has one great advantage. He is blind 
to his own faults. He sees with his ears. His 
brain has a constant vacation, but his tongue is 
overworked. 
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There is a great difference between a chair- 
warming fault finder and a pew-warming Chris- 
tian. Kind acts make life glow with happiness. 

If we do not want to be Christians, do not let 
us be critics. 

Go to church tomorrow, meet the people who 
try to practice what they preach and learn what it 
means to be a real Christian. 


Thank you. 
* * * 
READING HAS NUMEROUS GARDENS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


The church adds a great deal to the social life 
of the community. In reality, it is the basis. 

Those within that charmed circle know it. 
Those on the outside do not believe it. But it 
is a fact. 

Every church in this city is a social center and 
each organization an auxiliary in carrying on a 
splendid work. 

In.no other way can so many delightful ac- 
quaintances be formed. 

It is the fountain of sympathy in days of trouble 
and the source of joy in the period of happiness. 

Every service is a reunion of friends, all held 
together by ties that last a life time. 

The church plays a very important part in the 
life of every family. It performs the principal part 
at the weddings, is there at the christenings, adds 
the blessing at reunions, sends congratulations on 
joyful occasions, says the last words at the 
funerals and is ever watchful for our welfare. 

In view of all this, is it any wonder that the 
church is the greatest organization in any com- 
munity? 

There is not a selfish motive in anything it says 
or does. Every act is for our benefit. 

That is what we mean when we say that the 
church is a garden of friendship. We are the 
plants and it is our duty to blossom with deeds 
of kindness, messages of hope and words of cheer. 

Happiness means goodness. The church brought 
happiness into the world. It was the first to start 
real sociability. It was the pioneer in welfare 
work. Every church is a community chest. Each 
congregation -is a sisterhood, a brotherhood, a 
league and an aid society. 

There is a glad hand for every stranger in this 
garden where good deeds grow and friendship 
ripens in the sunshine of helpful fellowship. 

Open the gates of one of the gardens tomorrow 
and see what is on the inside. 

Thank you. 

— Benjamin Fryor, in The Reading Eagle. 


A VIEW FROM ACROSS THE STREET 


The Sermon on the Mount and practically all 
the parables of our Lord speak of the same divine 
interest in our neighborly relations. God does 
not wish us to parade our pious qualities before 
Him as a wooing peacock spreads his showy 
plumage before his mate. We do not need to in- 
form God of our good qualities. See how Christ’s 
judgment parable brings out this knowledge and 
this interest of God in our behavior when oppor- 


| 


_ Duet —‘“Pity, Lord, the Poor and Friendless”’ 


- Chorus — “‘Help, Thou Jehovah” 
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‘tunities of good will present themselves. The 
King in Christ’s story had been watching our 
‘behavior unawares, but nothing missed his sight 
‘or went quite unacknowledged. ‘Then shall the 
tighteous answer him, saying, “Lord, when saw 
-we thee an hungered and fed thee? or thirsty and 
“gave thee drink? when saw we thee a stranger and 
‘took thee in? or naked and clothed thee? or when 
‘saw we thee sick or in prison and came unto thee?’ 
And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’”’ So in the parable we are asked to 


| step across the street of common life to see how 


the house of our own every-day behavior looks in 
the just and kindly eyes of God who also is our 
neighbor. 


* * * 


This look from the other side of the common 


‘street may help us to some novel and necessary 


views of life and duty. For too many of us are 
tempted to become house-bound souls — souls 
with a growing notion that the only way to see 
the world aright is to look across our individual 
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and invariable window sills. But the common 
street is the place of vision as well as the way 
of holiness. For one thing, this considering look 
from the new point of view forbids all suspicions, 
jealousies and hatreds. “If aman say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar and the truth is 
not in him: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’’ And so this common street, 
this perplexing and perturbed world of everyday 
experience becomes for all of us the practice 
ground for love to God as well as of goodwill to- 
wards men. And when we cross some road of evil 
training or of cherished prejudice and begin to see 
how the world of our outlooking and contriving 
really looks to God, we are beginning to get hold 
of the truth that shall make us free. For the most 
pitiable slavery of all, the most narrowing and 
belittling, is the slavery to our own selfish pre- 
judices. We are shortsighted enough at best, 
but this limiting of vision to our own interests 
and usages and wishes surely is the act of a short- 
visioned man who wears near-sighted glasses. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Evening Services 


CANTATA 
‘Ruth, the Moabitess” 
By J. Astor Broad 
Rendered by the 
Choir of Roger Williams Baptist Church 
Sunday evening, at 7 o’clock 
Director 
Organist Pianist 
Soloists 
Orpah — Soprano 
Jewish Maiden — Soprano 


f Naomi — Soprano 


Ruth — Contralto 

First Reaper — Tenor 

Boaz — Bass 
(Time of Famine in Bethlehem, Judea) 
Choir 
Chorale —“Lord, in Thy Mercy Hear’’ Choir 
Aria —‘‘The Lord Hath Fed Elijah” 

Jewish Maiden 


: Chorus —‘“‘God is Our Refuge and Strength” 


Choir 


(Naomi, Ruth and Orpah, in Moab, Bemoaning 


Their Affliction) 


| Recitative and Aria —‘‘The Lord Hath Sore 


Stricken Me’’ Naomi 
Orpah and Ruth 

Trio —“Be Thou, Lord, My Help in Trouble” 
Naomi, Orpah and Ruth 

Recitative —‘Go, Return Each to Thy 
Mother’s House’”’ Naomi 

Duet —‘“Surely We Will Return With Thee”’ 
Orpah and Ruth 

Recitative —“Turn Again, My Daughters’’ 
Naomi 

Soprano Solo—‘‘When Deepest Shadows 
Gather’’ Orpah 


Recitative —‘Behold! Thy Sister is Gone” 
Naomi 
Alto Solo —“Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee”’ 
Ruth 
Duet —“‘I’ll Entreat Thee Not to Leave Me” 
Naomi and Ruth 
(Bethlehem, Judea, Plenty Restored) 
Chorus —‘“‘Joy ’Tis Plenty Restored’’ Choir 
Tenor Solo —‘“‘Our Days are Like a Shadow” 
First Reaper 
Duet —‘‘Our Days’”’ Naomi and First Reaper 
Quartet —‘The Lord Gave”’ 
First Reaper, Naomi, Ruth and Boaz 
Recitative —‘‘Let Me Now Go” Ruth 
Chorus —‘‘The Lord Bless Thee”’ Choir 
Offering and Announcements 
(Time of Barley Harvest) 
Tenor Solo —‘‘Hail, Glorious Light,’’ First Reaper 


Semi-Chorus of Reapers Choir 
Chorus of Binders Choir 
Chorus of Gleaners Choir 
Recitative —‘‘Hearest Thou Not” Boaz 
Recitative —““Why Have I Found Grace” Ruth 


Recitative and Aria —“It Hath Been Fully 
Showed Me’’ Boaz 
Alto Solo —‘‘Let Me Find Favor’”’ Ruth 
Bass Solo—‘‘At Meal-Time Come Thou 
Hither’’ : Boaz 
Duet —‘‘The Lord Shall Reward Thee’ 
Ruth and Boaz 


Chorus —‘He That Goeth Forth and 
Weepeth”’ Choir 
Recitative —“‘Let Her Glean”’ Boaz 


Alto Solo —‘‘Gleaning Thro’ the Livelong 


Dayaz Ruth 
Bass Solo —‘‘Rest, Weary Maiden” Boaz 
(Harvest) 

Chorus —‘‘The Meek Will He Guide’ -Choir 
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Soprano Solo —‘‘The Secret of the Lord” Naomi 
Soprano and Tenor Duet —‘“‘My Spirit Faints”’ 
Naomi and First Reaper 
. Soprano Solo —‘‘Haste, Ye Maids” 
Orpah 
(The Reward of Virtue) 
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Bass Solo —‘‘Lo, the Desire”’ Boaz 

Alto Solo—‘‘My Soul Doth Magnify the | 

Lord’ Ruth © 
Quarter —“‘How Blest Are They’’ 

First Reaper, Naomi, Ruth and Boaz 

Final Chorus —‘‘Praise Ye the Lord” Choir 


“TAKE A TIP FROM THE TREE TOP” 
A Summer Vesper Suggestion 
Stove Jacket Pulpit Hangs in Church Yard Oak 


When summer 
arrives and some 
churches move out 
—in Fayette, Iowa, 
there is a church 
that only moves 
out as far as the 
shady lawn. Two 
years ago, before 
rebuilding this His- 
toric Old Gothic 
Church, organized 
since 1850 when 
the state of Iowa 
was but three years 
old, the transepts 
of the old cross- 
shaped ground 
plan, were heated 
by stoves surrounded by galvanized jackets as 
heat throwers. The outdoor pulpit is made from 
one of these jackets and is attached to the ancient 
oak out in the churchyard. The pulpit is shaded in 
the afternoon and looks down over a.level land- 
auditorium. 

Realizing that the parked cars brought tourists 
to visit the church practically every Sunday the 
idea occurred to the minister, Rev. John D. 
Clinton, ‘““‘Why not a service opportunity for these 
folks?’”’ He took one of the old heat throwers, 
gave it a grained coat of paint and then applied a 
sencil design copied from the interior pulpit. 
This new pulpit was then mounted high on the 
trees and various were the guesses that were 
whispered around as to what its use was to be. 
One passer-by said he had heard that ministers 
used barrels to preach from but that this was 
the first time he ever knew a minister to come 
right out and preach from one in the open. 


Each August afternoon, at 5 o’clock, last year, 
the pulpit was used for the regular, ‘‘Take a Tip 
From the Tree-Top”’ service. The opening is a 
pipe organ musical prelude from the interior of the 
church, the music coming out through the win- 
dows, echo organ fashion. As the organist plays, 
“Day is Dying in the West,’’ the audience stands 
and sings. Then comes a prayer followed by a 
talk focusing on one of the many Bible references 
to nature. 

The minister mounts his pulpit through the 
door where coal used to be placed in the stove, 
thus insuring a warm message. He stands firm, 
for the floor in it is from the old room where met 


the adult Bible class and, any cutting remarks 
made would be explained because the final 
tighteners that hold the pulpit square were 
taken from two buck-saws. If he should lose a 
leaf from his sermon there are oak leaves at hand 
as well as branches for his desk. Some ministers 
may use robes, but probably John D. Clinton, at 
Fayette, Iowa, is the single example of one who 
wears a stove jacket, especially Sunday afternoons 
in August. In the initial service, ‘“Tree Whisper- 
ings’’ was the subject and Mr. Clinton used two 
original tree poems, patterned after the famous 
Kilmer meter. 

This is from a booklet of tree. poems which 
have been created largely for use in the tree pulpit. 
I had written the one about Mahogany — then 
it occurred to me that most of us never get much | 
past the scrub-oak stage, so I revised it. 


Mahogany 
Oh, God, I hope that I can be 
A staunch mahogany for Thee. 
That when storms come 
With shifting sand, 
Firm in Thy purpose 
I may stand. 
And if I tower above the wood 
Oh, may it be in Brotherhood. 
And when my foliage turns to yellow, 
My heart becomes mature and mellow 
Mayest Thou choose me, without regret 
And ‘use me in heaven’s cabinet. 


A Sequel 
Oh God, I hope that I can be 
Well — just most any tree for Thee, 
I’ll be a pulpit building oak 
Or just a hackberry wagon spoke. 
As cedar red, I’ll head the realm, 
Or just be simple slippery-elm — 
I’ll be a walnut door so fine 
Or just a floor of yellow pine, 
As cherry tree, I’ll hear birds “cheer-up” 
Or I’ll run my course as maple-syrup, 
Just help me so to stand and be 
That folks will say, “‘God made that tree.”’ 


— John D. Clinton. 


THE LAST PARADE 
A week ago I came home from church. About 
midnight, I got to wondering why someone has 
never painted ‘‘The Last Parade’”’— Palm Sunday, 
as a similar sketch in disciple character through 
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‘facial expression, such as DaVinci’s “Last Supper.”’ 
I wrote poetry from 12:45 a.m. Monday, April 2, 
until 3:15 a.m. I enclose what it is, in case you 
‘want to take up the hunt for some artist to do 
it— J.D.C. 


The Last Parade 


Would that some painter with brush or pen 
Could retire to his study today 

And paint that parade of beaten men 

That marched the Jerusalem way. 

Palm branches we know were on the street 
That should lead to the Upper Room, 

But paint us the men with their shuffling feet 
And their looks of doubt and gloom. 

For we all have times when we follow slow 
Like men by their Master’s mule — 

Oh painter — Quick — To your study go 
And do not descend from your stool 

Til your mightiest effort has been made 

To picture for us that Last Parade. 


Who would be first, is it Judas I see? 
Oh True. It is not by chance. 

“My Master has turned to publicity,” 
Says Judas, ‘‘And I’ll finance.” 
But his features are drawn as he looks around 
His investment seems falling stock. 
No gaze he meets for upon the ground 
Stares Peter, that comrade of rock. 
And Matthew walks with eyes that are set 
Neither right nor left will he look, 
Lest a sneering gaze he is sure to get 
From the one at the booth and book 
Where once to him taxes were paid 
Before he joined that Last Parade. 


Paint all the Twelve — Yes, James and John 
In trailing faith there marching. 
' Twill help us as we gaze upon 
Them, when our faith needs startching. 
And because we'll largely never get 
To be the men they were — 
Say painter, while your brush is wet 
Do not your back-ground blur 
Til you’ve painted there a Lazarus 
And a blind man who can see, 
For that will show the best to us 
The help that we can be. 
Da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper”’ will never fade, 
But give us its partner —“‘The Last Parade.” 


— John D, Clinton. 


What the Readers Say 


My dear Mr. Ramsey: 

For years we have been receiving the Expositor. 
It has been of real value and service to us. 

It occurred to us that perhaps the item of news 
which we include in this letter might be of general 
interest, and that you would like to use it in the 
Expositor. If so, it would make us very happy 
in His Name. 

Faithfully yours, 
L. D. Young, Dallas, Texas. 
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A MEMORIAL GARDEN 

A missionary guild in the Abbey Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas, Texas, Dr. L. D. Young, pastor, 
named after Mrs. Elizabeth Worthington who 
died in her eighty-seventh year, has carried out a 
very beautiful idea in memory of this saint in 
the Church of Christ. The Guild conceived the 
idea of a memorial garden in which flowers might 
be cultivated and from which these beautiful mes- 
sengers of form and color might be sent to gladdea 
the hearts and homes of many people. 

The garden is fifty by fifty in the yard of Mrs. 
Worthington’s daughter, Mrs. J. R. Allison, 
5526 Willis Avenue, Dallas. In this garden they 
have assembled a great variety of flowers, seventy- 
one rose bushes including American Beauties, 
pink and red Radiance, La France, and Paul 
Neron. In addition to the roses they have planted 
and cultivated gladiolus, tiger lilies, iris, Zinnias 
blue bonnets, the Texas flower, sweet peas, and 
many kinds of chrysanthemums. 

The grandsons of Mrs. Worthington assist their 
noble mother in cultivating this garden. 

From the garden the first year two hundred and 
fifty baskets of lovely roses were carried to hos- 
pitals, the sick in the homes of the congregation. 
Many times the Church has been decorated with 
flowers from this lovely garden, and some of them 
have been taken to the silent city of the dead and 
placed by loving hands on the graves of their de- 
parted dead. 

The lilies in this garden were planted fifty years 
ago by the grandmother in her own garden, and 
some of the roses are from cuttings from the roses 
sent to this mother in Israel when she passed away. 

The missionary guild which sponsors this 
memorial has been richly blessed in carrying out 
this beautiful idea and plans to make a larger 
garden from which to carry gladness to many 
homes. Surely this is pleasing to Him whom we 
delight to call The Lily of the Valley and the Rose 
of Sharon Fair. 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: 

I still appreciate the Hxpositor as much as ever 
and find it of splendid service. You must be 
rendering much help to a very large constituency 
and greatest of all great, you do it without touch- 
ing denominational or theological snags. Oh man 
of widsom, more strength to your pen. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. Charles B. Sinden, 
Old Orchard, Maine. 


Gentlemen: ; 

I want to commend especially an article in the 
January Expositor a copy of which you were 
kind enough to send me, entitled “Fishing for 
Men,” by Rev. E. E. Vernon. I have not seen, in 
a long time, so much good sense on the subject of 
evangelism in so small a compass. If the brother 
has any more articles like that in his system, I 
wish you would coax them out of him. I once 
heard a famous minister, who has written several 
books on Evangelism, whose name is nationally 
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known, and who is, if I recall rightly, now head of 
a Commission on Evangelism, give a series of 
lectures in a theological seminary that did not 
begin to contain the substance that this article 
did. 

I have been trying out one of your competitors 
in the field of preachers’ magazines, but have 
decided to come back to the Hxpositor. 

I am, 

Sincerely, 
C. L. Moore, Marion Centre, Pa. 
Mr. Joseph M. Ramsey: 

Allow me to compliment you, please on “The 

New Spring Frock,’ ete., of the May number 


Gold-Mining in 
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of The Expositor. It is comparable, indeed, to 
that proverb of growth, “April Showers Bring 
May Flowers.”’ 

The larger, more easily readable type is not 
only attractive, but it lends itself in a more prac- 
tical way to a complete reading of each issue. 

I sincerely hope that you will use this type 
throughout all of ‘‘The Minister’s Trade Journal,” 
that is, in so far as practicable. This is the only 
suggestion that’ I could possibly make to this 
otherwise complete and delightful revelation. 

With renewed appreciation and best wishes, 
lam, 

Yours sincerely, 
Chas. H. Kopp, Sylvania, Ga. 


The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


CHRIST INTERPRETS THE HIGHER LAW 


Strenuously the theologians had debated (as 
theologians will), which of the Ten Great Words 
was the mandate principal; chief portion of God’s 
Law given on Sinai? Did God condemn stealing 
as sternly as he did idolatry? Was Thou shalt 
not commit Adultery fully as imperative as 
Thou shalt not kill? Could it be as bad to covet 
as to profane the Holy Sabbath? Then suddenly 
it occurred to one open minded thinker to refer 
these questions to the new, unconventional 
Rabbi from the north. 


Kai proselthohn heis tohn grammateohn ... . 
epehrohtehsen auton, Poia estin entoleh prohteh 
pantohn? And coming up, one of the scribes asked 
him, Which is the commandment foremost of all? 


Upon this Jesus, with the spiritual insight of 
divine genius, gave to him that astonishing answer 
which has been the marvel of the ages. Passing 
over all their towering Ten Great Words from 
Sinai, reaching down into comparatively obscure 
corners of Scripture, the Master lifted into the 
sunlight two almost unnoticed diamonds, the 
Kohinoor and the Orloffff of the diadem of Divine 
Law. 


Ho de Iehsous apekritheh autoh hoti, Prohteh estin, 
Akoue, Israehl, Kurios ho Theos hehmohn Kurios 
heis estin, Then Jesus answered him saying, 
Foremost of all is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God one Lord is, Kai agapehseis Kurion ton 
Theon sou eks holehs kardias sou kai eks holehs tehs 
psuchehs sou kai eks holehs tehs dianoias sou kai 
eks holehs tehs ischuos sou, And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God from thy whole heart and from 
thy whole soul and from thy whole mind and 
from thy whole strength. 


And in this surprising answer Jesus gives to us 
the super-excellent sermon topic: 


A Love to God That Stands Four-Square. Mark 

12:30. 

1. God’s Supremest Command is: That we 
Love Him with all our Emotional Nature — Our 
“Heart.’? And what a command that is! First, 
consider that Religion without Emotion is a 
monstrosity —a cold, lifeless thing. Just as 
marriage without love is a monstrosity. Then, 
second, try to imagine what the “‘Heart’’ finds in 
God! ‘Ah, this nor tongue nor pen can show.” 
The vital importance of having a deep heart love 
for God; and the discovery of the loveliness of 
God: these are the too glorious preaching points 
here. 

2. God’s Supremest Command is: That We Love 
Him with all our Spiritual Nature — Our “Soul.” 
The word Psucheh has several uses in Scripture, 


just as our word spirit has: but there is no scholarly | 
question but that here it has the meaning ex- | 


pressed by “‘my immortal soul,” the purely spiri- 
tual and eternal part of my nature. 
we not question whether it be not true that this 


front and phase of a Four-square Love to God is | 


the one most neglected today? 

Two splendid preaching points are discover- 
able at this front also: that soul-love for God is 
indispensable, a sine qua non; and then to show 
wherein this consists, viz. loving God with all the 
“Soul;’’ and the ineffable blessedness of that 
mystic experience. 


3. God’s Supremest Command is: That We || 
Love Him with all our Intellectual Nature — | 


Our “Mind.” Some thoughtless may say 


that “Love’’ and ‘‘Mind’’ are incommensurate | 
terms; that we can no more love with our mind | 


than we can see with our ear, or smell with our 
fingers. But this is poor psychology, poorer re- 
ligion. ‘‘Love’’ is far bigger, more comprehensive, 
than “heart,’’ the emotional nature. 


And may | 


God’s Holy |. 
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Spirit has never been guilty of shallow psychology 
sn the Bible. 

Two more preaching points of glorious richness 
are found at this front of our Four-square Love to 
God. First, the majestic sphere occupied by 
‘Intellect, in the realm of Religion! Show how 
the whole power of Paul’s titanic intellect, his 
giant mentality, was poured into and enriched his 
emotional love for the Son of God. Show, too, the 
inadequacy of Emotion without Intellect, of feel- 
jing without thought, as basis for a true and 
‘triumphant faith! Second, show just how we 
must love God with our Mind: searching out by 
sadoring study the supreme evidences of God’s 
‘Infinite Perfections; apprehending his being, 
‘wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, truth; 
scomprehending our duty to know God, to approve 
sof all his character and qualities; and realizing 
ithat Love to God is the most rational, the most 
‘highly intellectual process, of which humanity is 
‘capable. And thus will it come to pass that the 
“Heart”? with its deep emotions, the ‘‘Soul’’ with 
‘its yearnings after fellowship with God, and the 
‘“Mind’’ with its adoring apprehensions of God’s 
‘Peerless Perfections, will all blend as three phases 
‘of the one Four-square pillar of Love to God. 

4. God’s Supremest Command is: That We 
‘Love Him with all our “‘Strength.’’ But what is 
super-added by this? Heart, Soul, Mind; what 
else? Just this: the tension of the whole manhood, 
of the complete personality, all setting towards 
God! A rifle bullet rolling idly about in the hand, 
and that rifle bullet flying swiftly from the muz- 
gle, is the same bullet exactly. Has anything been 
added? Intensified Energy, vis viva, which in- 
habits the whole being of the bullet and makes it 
mighty. And just so God’s command supreme is, 
-that we love Him with the intensified energy of 
our whole manhood, mental, moral, spiritual, 
emotional. Behold how towers now that Four- 
‘Square Pillar, a Full-orbed Love to God! 

Some Remarks the preacher can hardly help 
making. (a) How much bigger this matter of 
Loving God, than some of us may have thought! 
(b) How much bigger the man, when such Love to 

God fills his being! (c) If Loving God is His 
Supremest Command, then that is the supreme 
thing for a preacher to preach! Yet how many 
' other things are having the emphasis! (d) If 
' Loving God is His Supremest Command, then 
obedience to that command is foremost duty of 
preacher and people alike. Yea, more! Obedience 
~ to that command brings Heaven on earth! 
| (Though this sermon is fruitage of Greek, the 
- Greek words occupy little space today: the 
sermon content is so compelling. But study care- 
_ fully these leading words: Kardia (Heart), “seat of 
the desires, affections, emotions;”’ Psucheh (Soul), 
as compared with Pneuwma (Spirit); Dianoia 
(Mind), as compared with Nous. Also note the 
expression eks holehs tehs dianoias; from all thy 
~ mind, heart, soul, which is really more significant 
» than the translation ‘“‘with all,” ete. Whittier says, 
_ “From my heart I give thee joy,” (“Barefoot 
- Boy’’); decidedly better than, With my heart I 
give, ete. Prohteh (v. 28, 29) certainly means 
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“frst;? but that may be, in point of time, or of 
order, or of power, importance, dignity. Better, 
then, the more definite “chief’’ (Goodspeed) or 
“foremost.’? Especially study the verb agapaoh, 
love, as vs. phileoh. Deep significance there!) 

Needful Apparatus for Studying the Greek New 

Testament. 

“Arma Virumque Cano,’ sang Livy; today, 
Tools and the Man we sing. Without good tools, 
and skill to use, the worker, whether blacksmith 
jeweler, doctor or preacher, is but half a man. 
Amongst those tools in the preacher’s kit a good 
Greek Testament is one of the most important — 
if he know to useit. Nota precious book inherited 
from his preacher grand-father: small typed, 
faded print, yellowed page 3 x 4 inches, the book 
bassed upon MSS in use a century before Tischen- 
dorf’s deathless discoveries or Westcot and Hort’s 
epochal labors! Let him reverently lay such 
sacred book away in his museum of antiquities. My 
half dozen (approximately) specimens of the 
Greek N.T. have one by one been ‘‘H.R.”’ (honor- 
ably retired), and now a generous volume 6 x 8— 
inches, larger type, the margins wide, particularly 
in the 200 page Greek-English Lexicon section, 
and with 75 pages of scholarly notations, has taken 
the place of them all. (I take pleasure in calling 
attention to this most desirable Greek N.T. 
lately put out by the Macmillans at the very 
reasonable price of $2.75.) 

To go with the N.T. itself a Grammar of N.T. 
Greek is needful; the beginner will find either 
“N.T. Greek for Beginners’? (Machen), or ““Be- 
ginner’s Grammar of the Gk. N.T.”’ (Davis), ex- 
cellent. If a more advanced student, he will be 
delighted with “A Manual Gram. of Gk. INGE 
(Dana and Mantey, Macmillan Co., 1927: lately 
reviewed here.) 

Of course one must have a Greek Lexicon, larger 
or smaller. The Large Type Gk. N.T. mentioned 
above has an excellent Lexicon, but an advanced 
student will long for one including all the late 
results of Papyri investigations. We are hoping 
for one from a master hand! 

Other books may be very valuable, these are 
essential, for the student of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 


QUOTABLE POETRY 
But once I pass this way, 
And then—no more. 
But once—and then, the Silent Door 
Swings on its hinges— 
Opens . : . . closes, 
And no more 
I pass this way. 
So while I may, 
With all my might 
I will essay 
Sweet comfort and delight, 
To all I meet upon the Pilgrim Way. 
For no man travels twice 
The Great Highway, 
That climbs through Darkness up to Light- 
Through Night 


To Day. —Selected 
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PRAYERS FOR SUMMER DAYS 


Is America’s Prayer Life increasing or decreas- 
ing? Are we trying to substitute business and 
social life, in church and home, for the prayer 
life? Are we on the verge of another prayer life 
revival similar to the Prayer Revival of 1857? 
What can be done to restore communion with 
God? 

Press reports tell us that a New York preacher 
is leading his followers to pray for a crimeless week. 
It was in a New York noon day prayer meeting for 
business men that the most spiritual revival in 
America started in 1857. Certainly, more prayer 
is needed everywhere. Not only has prayer 
seemed to decrease, but its power has decreased 
greatly in home and church. 

With the busy life of today, there seems little 
time or place for the old-fashioned way of the 
minister closing his pastoral visit with a home 
prayer. The family altar seems high and dry 
aground, if not totally wrecked in a collision with 
commercial life. Many others are as poorly at- 
tended as Lots Family altar in Sodom, while his 
daughters were busy in social life. 

Why is the prayer life decreasing? Is it crowded 


out with weeds of commercial and social life, 


because we have failed to cultivate it, and make it 
God’s Garden of beauty and power? The writer 
offers no cure all. He merely calls attention to 
conditions, fully believing there are enough 
Christians in America to find a remedy. 


Restoring the Family Altar 


If we worked as hard to overcome difficulties 
as we do to make excuses for failure to overcome 
them, millions of family altars might be rebuilt. 
I have had the problem solved in many homes, 
by the selection of one meal when the whole 
family meets around the table — whether morn- 
ing, noon or evening — and a chapter is read from 
the bible, and sitting with bowed heads, prayer 
is made. 

Wanted — Better Pulpit Prayers 


I know a minister whose congregation for- 
gives his poor sermons because of his great pulpit 
prayers. They are not fine phrases or addresses 
to either God or the people. He is gifted in prayer. 
With limited education he knows how to talk with 
God. He has power in prayer. He voices the 
needs of his people. His petitions are their peti- 
tions. I have always desired his power on his 
knees in the pulpit. 

All of us might make our prayers richer: 

1. By cultivation of the Prayer Spirit. Read 
and memorize the great prayer hymns of your 
prayer hymnal. “Rock of Ages,” ““Nearer My God 


to Thee,” “Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “Abide 
With Me’’— almost every great hymn is a great 
prayer of the common people voiced in song and 
verse. Even Kipling’s great recessional ‘‘Lord, 
God of Hosts, be with us yet — Lest we forget — 
Lest we forget” is one of the greatest National 
prayers in history, and will keep it alive when 
“Yankee Doodle’ and “Dixie Land’’ have been 
dead a thousand years. 

Why not study and preach a sermon on The 
Great, Prayers of the Bible. It helped me wonder- 
fully to work out a whole series. One can scarcely 
spend a week with the prayer and praying of 
Moses, and Joshua, and Elijah and David without 
catching the prayer spirit and prayer fire and 
power. When one spends forty days in prayer 
and fasting, as Jesus did, he is likely to be victor 
over the Devil and the Flesh. When he spends 
all night in the garden — angels are likely to be 
near. 

3. The prayer spirit gives the prayer power. 
Without it, prayer forms are useless. With it, 
expression will be found. Prayer forms, like the 
chalice, may help to hold the communion wine — 
but are not the wine of the Eucharist. 

4. It is also a good thing for young ministers 
to read some of the best prayers of every preacher. 
These books may be had at almost any bookstore. 
Most of the older ones —like old sermons, are 
out of date —but are still fine studies for be- 
ginners, in the meantime let us all pray for a great 
revival in prayer.— Rev. W.G. Poole. 


OUR PRAYER LIFE 
Rev. Joseph Clare, Ph.D. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, without 
whose help labor is useless, without whose light 
search is vain, invigorate our lives by Thy Presence 
and direct our {inquiries in Thy Word, that by 
due diligence and right discernment, we may 
establish ourselves and others in Thy Holy Faith. 
Take not, we pray Thee, O Lord, Thy Holy Spirit 
from us; let not the evil thought of the world 
have dominion in our minds. Allow us not to 
linger in ignorance, but enlighten us, and support 
us by Thy divine Strength. O God, the Shepherd 
of our souls, give to Thy Church a new vision and 
a new charity, a new wisdom, and a fresh under- 
standing, and the revival of her brightness 
and the renewal of her unity; that the eternal 
message of the Gospel of Thy Dear Son, may be | 
undefiled by the traditions of men, so that all | 
anxious to know the Truth may hail the Good 
News in this perplexing and doubting age; through | 
Him who maketh all things new, our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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- O God, Thou enlightener of all mankind, who 
of all Thy graces gives unto us the most abundant 
‘olessing of Divine Love; we beseech Thee to 
cleanse us from the very selfishness of our lives, 
‘and grant us through Thy Love, so to love our 
‘brethren, and they that despitefully use us, that 
‘through its manifestation we may be called 
‘in the earth the children of light; and thereby, 
walking in “the Light as Thou art in the light,” 
“so that we can have fellowship one with 
‘another,’ and to attain to Thy unspeakable joy, 
vas Thou didst say, ‘‘My joy I leave with you, 
‘My joy give I unto you, that your joy might be 
ifull.”’ Gracious Lord we ask this of Thee who art 
‘the giver of life and every perfect gift. Amen. 


Almighty God, the Fountain of all wisdom, who 
‘knows our necessities before we ask and our 
‘ignorance in asking; we beseech Thee to have 
‘compassion upon our infirmities; and those things, 
which for our unworthiness we dare not ask, and 
‘for our blindness not to see the wonders of Thy 
‘promises, and the message of Thy grace, these we 
pray vouchsafe to give us, for the worthiness of 
“Thy dear Son. Grant unto us of Thy good 
‘Spirit, that quiet mind, and that patient lowliness 
to which Thy comforting Spirit comes; that we, be- 
ing humble toward Thee, and loving one another 
may have our hearts prepared for that peace of 
Thine which passeth understanding; which if 
we have, the storms of life cannot hurt us, and the 
the cares of life vex us not, in its sweet presence 
death and the grave shall lose their terror, and 
in its calm walk joyfully all the days of our 
appointed time, until the great change comes to 
us all we shall be ready to meet Thee, and live 
-in Thy presence forever more. All of this we ask 
in our Deliverers name, Christ our Lord. Amen. 


__ Father in Heaven as we meet in Thy name, and 
lift up our hearts to Thee, so let us come more 
and more into Thy blessed service. We cannot 
thank Thee for our blessings, and especially for 
the great and glorious gift of the Gospel Salva- 
tion. Teach us to do all that in our power lies to 
spread abroad the good news of Jesus, and may 
we not only be led to testify ourselves to the power 
of Thy Gospel, but in Thy grace help others to 
bear witness. Our Father we also thank Thee for 
the gladness and light brought into the world by 
the boys and girls who sit at our feet to learn of 
- Thee. Especially we thank Thee for the child- 
hood of Jesus and the ideal of that homelife, and 
- of the holy motherhood shown to us in the story. 
Help us to hide these things in our hearts, that 
we might not sin against Thee. Give to us the 
sense of Thy presence always, that it may in- 
fluence our actions. Amen. 


Give Thy blessing, we pray Thee, in this our 
daily task, that we may do it in faith heartily as 
\ to the Lord, and not unto men. All our powers of 
"body and mind are Thine, and we would fain 
devote them to Thy service. Sanctify them and 
the work in which they are engaged, let us not be 
slothful, but fervent in spirit, and do Thou, O 
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Lord, so bless our efforts, that we may bring forth 
in us the fruits of true wisdom. Strengthen the 
faculties of our minds, and dispose us to exert 
them, but let us always remember to exert them 
for Thy glory, and for the furtherance of Thy 
Kingdom, and save us from all pride, and vanity, 
and reliance upon our own power or wisdom.— Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby. 


Almighty God, our Father: we make our 
earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep us in Thy 
holy protection, that Thou wilt incline the hearts 
of Thy children to cultivate a spirit of humility, 
reverence and obedience to Thee, and entertain 
a brotherly and sisterly affection and love for one 
another and an holy passion for the good of all 
peoples everywhere. We pray that we may ever 
set Jesus before us as our example, and that we 
may strive to give His sweet message to all men 
until Saviour and example are rewarded in, see- 
ing the travail of His soul, satisfied. And we pray 
that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy and to 
demean ourselves with that charity, humility and 
pacific temper of mind which were characteristic 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion and 
without an humble imitation of whose examples 
in these, we can never hope to be a happy or use- 
ful church. Teach us the value of love and the 
warm joys of dedicated homes, the revelation of 
life in the hearts of the children, the message of 
truth in the hearts of our friends, and all the end- 
less inspiration to service in the heart of our world. 
To Thee who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and give His life a ransom for many, 
we ask it. Amen. 


O Lord, our gracious heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee for the hour of this assembly within 
Thy sacred place. We thank Thee for all Thou 
art to us, as Way, and Truth, and Life. We 
come seeking Thy blessings which are new every 
morning, our wakings and uprisings prove. We 
praise Thee for the marvelous way Thou in Thy 
grace hast brought us, and seek of Thee the help 
and light of the unknown path that lies before 
us. Thou Infinite One knows the path that we 
take, and nothing is hid from Thee, guide us by 
Thy spirit, and sustain us by Thy grace, and so 
make us victorious in all our undertakings. May 
the power of this Thy church be the power of 
God unto salvation through His Holy Gospel. 
Hear our petition, Oh Lord, so all who pass 
through this way may find here such faith, love, 
and purity of life as shall turn their feet heaven- 
ward. May no man or woman ever pass from this 
church who has not made a full surrender of his 
or her life to Thee. We humbly pray that through 
the work done in this institution light may 
burst forth out of darkness, hope out of despair, 
happiness out of misery and ignorance, physical 
and spiritual emancipation from slavery. And 
finally, that no one shall ever turn from Thee aside, 
while sitting under this ministry and that the 
fair name of Thy Church shall ever be a benedic- 
tion and blessing to all the people who come with- 
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in the range of her influence. Grant our supplica- 
tion, we beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


O Lord, Heavenly Father, we bow ourselves 
in adoration before Thee and praise Thee, honor 
Thee, glorify Thee, for the unspeakable gift of 
Thy Dear Son. We praise Thee that Thou disdt 
love the world, that when there was no eye to 
pity, no arm to save, Thy eye pitied, and Thy 
arm saved. And we this morning join with the 
angels in singing, ‘“‘Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on earth peace.’’ We thank Thee for the light, 
joy, peace, and love that Thou hast placed in our 
hearts through the manger of Bethlehem. The 
Divine-light which hallowed the brow of our Lord 
has been given to our mystified spirits. O let 
this joy, and the wonders ‘of redeeming love echo 
the earth around, and may the nations of this earth 
hear and respond to its appeal. Grant we pray 
Thee that this Children’s Day bring to us a 
broader charity, a deeper humility, and a more 
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exalted faith in Thee, and Thy blessed Gospel | 
message! So that we may learn the sweet and | 
potent lessons that make for the greatest and _ 
eternal successes. May the incarnation of God 
in Christ, in which we do rejoice during this | 


‘blessed time, reveal to us the loving Fatherhood 


of our God. There is no way we can tell from 
nature’s acts whether God loves us. When 
nature smiles and sings, when she whispers and 
caresses us in gentle winds and in gorgeous beauty; 
but when nature frowns, sighs, moans, bellows, 
and roars in wrath, when it stamps and crushes 
and tortures us, we are unable to interpret God’s 
feelings toward us; but when we see Jesus, God 
manifest in the flesh, coming to us with heavenly 
bliss to earthly self-sacrifice, with the avowed 
purpose to seek and save we know what God thinks 
of us, and Thy infinite love and mercy radiates 
from His blessed life, from His manger-cradle to 
His rugged Cross. Unto Thee, O holy Father, 
through the merits of Thy blessed Son, our Lord, 
we unite in worship and praise and humble 
devotion both blessed for ever. Amen. 


Illustrations 


A Sermon Without Iliustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


WON BY INTELLIGENCE AND INITIATIVE 

Prov. 10:4. ‘The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” 

America is filled with examples of men who began 
life as machine operators or as general laborers, 
and who by intelligence and initiative forced them- 
selves into executive positions. .... Take, for 
example, such men as the following: P. D. Armour, 
who after walking from Stockbridge, N. Y., to 
California, began his career building sluices for 
gold diggers, Hon. W. L. Douglas, the shoe manu- 
facturer and former governor of Massachusetts, 
who was apprenticed to his uncle when he was five 
years old, and began then to peg shoes; George 
Eastman, the Kodak man, who began business as 
an office boy in an insurance office; Thomas Edi- 
son, the great inventor, who was a newsboy on a 
train; Henry Ford, who started work in a machine 
shop at $2.50 a week; John D. Rockefeller, who 
was a clerk in a wholesale produce commission 
house; Charles M. Schwab, who drove his father’s 
stage coach, was a grocery clerk, and began work 
in Carnegie Brothers’ mill driving stakes; L. F. 
Swift, who started as a butcher boy; John Wana- 
maker, who was an errand boy in a publishing 
house, and later was a clerk in a clothing store; 
F. W. Woolworth, who began his career as a 
clerk in a store, working for a time without wages; 


W. E. Corey, former president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who started work “‘push- 
ing a wheelbarrow in- one of the mills at Braddock;’’ 
and Frank A. Munsey, whose first occupation was 
as a clerk in a country store.— President George 
Barton Cutten in ‘““The Threat of Leisure’ ( Yale 
University Press). 


HE HADN’T HEARD THE MUSIC YET! 

Heb. 10:36. ‘‘For ye have need of patience.”’ 

In an article on ‘‘The Choice of Politics as a 
Profession,’’ in The Youth’s Companion, Nicholas 
Longworth related the following: 

I began my own active political life as soon 
as I was old enough to vote. I connected my- 
self with the smallest political division in my 
home city, Cincinnati, Ohio. And I have been 
in the thick of it ever since. When I joined my 
ward club thirty-eight years ago, I was the last 
person you would ever think of as the future 
speaker of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. I knew nothing about politics. I was 
awkward and “green.’”’ I had no confidence in 
my own ability. The one thing I had was hope. 

I shall never forget one of my very first ex- 
periences with politics. In those days, the con- 
vention system was still in use in state politics | 
I used to help delegates to these conventions in 
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“their local campaigns. In a few years, I began to 
‘run for delegate to the state conventions myself. 
- In those days, before motor cars, people believed 
‘that no political campaign could be successful 
without a parade, led by a brass band. In these 
parades, the larger and stronger brethren in- 
variably managed to shove their way to the head 
of the procession, and the shorter fellows brought 
“up in the rear. I was among these file-closers. 
One night we all turned out to parade for our 
candidate. It was a big parade, and we marched 
four abreast. The line was so long that it took 
hours to form. To my disgust, I found that I had 
been shoved and elbowed back to the middle of 
the rear rank. Ahead of me loomed an endless 
mass of tall heads and bulky shoulders. I felt 
swamped. After about a block, I looked round to 
- see who were my neighbors. On each side I saw 
two old, old men with white beards and bowed 
shoulders. I was then just twenty-two, and I 
expected better treatment. 
- “hig is a terrible place to be,’’ I said to one 
of the old campaigners. ‘I can’t even hear the 
music.” 

The veteran turned his head and glared at me 
scornfully. ‘‘Son,’’ he said, “T’ve been marching 
in these here parades for thirty-six years, and I 
haven’t heard the band play yet!”’ 

For the first time, I now realized that success 
only comes after long, steady, patient hard digging. 


STANDING IN GOD’S SMILE 
3 1 Chron. 16:11. ‘Seek the Lord and his strength, 
seek his face continually.” 

There was a man who gave himself to making a 
fortune. He crowded out God, and all that should 
be put in the first place. He prospered, made 
millions of dollars. Then he felt it would be safe 
to retire, to give himself time for many things he 

_ wanted to do. But the angel of death came into 
his home, and took his wife and children. When 
he had left their bodies in the cemetery he returned 
broken and helpless to his great mansion. It 
seemed a mockery! Riches could not save him 
from his sorrow and broken-heartedness. 

He began to think over his life, and recalled the 
sweet simple faith of his mother. He remembered 
how much happier he was when he was only a poor 
young man in the church. The contrast hurt. 

One day he found his way to the attic of his 
home, where he rummaged in an old trunk, one 
he had had at preparatory school. There he found 
a pair of baby shoes. As he examined them he 
discovered that his mother had written on the 
soles of those baby shoes words he spoke when 
an infant about two years old. This is the story: 

One day the sunlight streamed through the 
parlow window and rested in one spot on the rug. 
In great excitement he cried: 

“Mamma, see! What is it?” 

His mother took him up in her arms and said: 

“My baby, that is God’s smile!” 

She left the room, and came back in a moment 
to find the little fellow cuddling his feet together 
and trying to stand in the spot of sunlight. She 
said: 
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“What are you doing, baby?” 

This was his answer: “I’se standing in Dod’s 
smile!’’ 

That night his mother took the baby shoes and 
wrote on the soles: “These are the shoes my baby 
wore when he said, ‘I’m standing in God’s smile.’ 
May he always stand in God’s smile!’’ 

As the millionaire read he broke. He saw it all. 
For years he had given himself to making a living, 
and had forgotten to make a life. He had crowded 
out God, the church, the claims of Christ. In his 
loneliness and brokenness he now fell on his knees 
and prayed for forgiveness. God heard that cry, 
gave him the clean heart and the right spirit, and 
in the years that followed he lived for God’s glory, 
ministered to humanity, and knew the joy of fel- 
lowship with Christ— Dr. P. H. Clifford. 


GROWTH TAKES TIME 

1 Sam. 2:26. ‘And the child Samuel grew on.” 

A very important truth is put in a most arrest- 
ing form by Dr. Charles R. Brown, of Yale 
University, when he says: 

“There are certain values (and these the most 
important) which cannot be weighed on hay- 
scales nor measured off with a surveyor’s chain. 
There are certain processes which refuse to be 
hurried. They take their time as expressions of 
the general method of him with whom a thousand 
years are as one day. A century ago men went 
from New York to chicago by stage-coach in ten 
days. Twenty-five years ago the express-trains 
of the New York Central were doing it in twenty- 
four hours. The Twentieth Century limited does 
it today in twenty hours. The aeroplane does it 
in six. 

“Meanwhile, the corn in the corn-fields, through 
which the Twentieth Century Limited runs and 
over which the aeroplane soars, does not grow 
any faster than it did when Pharaoh saw the seven 
fat years growing by the banks of the Nile. 
The baby boy who is sometimes carried on the 
Limited, takes just as long to develop his first 
tooth as did that babe which slept in the ark of 
bulrushes. The things which are vital, the things 
which are not made wholesale by whirling ma- 
chinery, grow, and growth takes time.” 


AMERICA SPELLS OPPORTUNITY 

Job. 1:10. ‘Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands, and his substance is increased in the land.” 

A few years ago three lads who were “clerking 
it”’ in the Lackawanna railway offices in Scranton, 
Pa., were attracted by the facilities offered by 
the railway ‘‘Y’’ across the way, especially by a 
feature which was bulletined as “A debating club, 
for coaching young men in public speaking, and 
teaching them to think upon their: feet.’’ The 
three, John F. Durkan, William J. Cunningham 
and Wilbert B. Smith, enrolled the first night. 
They developed such talent that before the winter 
was over they were crack debaters and as a team 
met and vanquished many opponents. They 
didn’t stop there. Ward W. Adair, who knew 
them in those days, reports to Association Men 
that Durkan is mayor of Scranton, Cunningham 
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is professor of transportation in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Smith, after graduating from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he was “Y” 
‘secretary, went into the foreign work of the 
Association. After six years in India he was 
transferred to Egypt, where he is National Secre- 
tary. That is America.— The Christian Advocate. 


SCRIMMAGE 
2 Sam. 4:9. ‘Be strong, and quit yourselves 
like men.” 

An old college football star who officiates as 
referee at many games each season, was talking a 
few days ago about one of the players on a promi- 
nent college team. ‘‘I have always noted this one 
thing about him,’’ he said. ‘I never have to pull 
him out from the bottom of the scrimmage, or 
even from the middle of it. Ihaveseen him run and 
jump on the top of a pile of players after the ball 
has been brought to a stop. I do not recall ever 
having seen him get his face pushed in by stopping 
the ball when it was still going.”’ 

“That goes for a lot of us,’’ said one of his 
hearers. 

It is a comment well worth spending a quarter 
of an hour with. And it will probably not be an 
entirely pleasant quarter of an hour, if we ask 
ourselves, ‘‘Where are we usually found when the 
whistle blows —in the middle of the scrimmage, 
or are we the last man to jump on top?” — H. #. 
Luccock. 


“THE EAGLE OF THE HIGHLANDS” 
Matt. 2:20. “Sought the young child’s life.’ 
Luke 2:45. “They turned back .again to 

Jerusalem, seeking him.’’ 2 

“Above the Snake Line’’ is the subject of a 
sermon by Dr. Russell H. Conwell. The ‘‘snake 
line,’ in New England, according to an old tradi- 
tion, is an elevation of about twelve hundred 
feet above the sea. Said Dr. Conwell: 

“A story comes to me... . of an old eagle 
that lived on the mountain top for years and 
years. He was recognized as ‘the old eagle of the 
highlands.’ He was very strong, and his wings 
spread very wide, but he was never dangerous 
to man. He never interfered with anything to 
disturb the families or their farms. The story 
told me is a striking illustration. The old eagle 
saw in the dark valley some five miles below his 
home — far down the valley — a little child with 
a basket, and barefooted. They tell the story 
that the old eagle followed down and saw the 
little child, whose home was above the snake 
line, wandering close by a dark stream in the depth 
of the valley. The little girl wore a white dress, 
with short sleeves, and with a basket was going 
to pick berries, unconscious of the fact that there 
was ever an adder or a rattlesnake. She went 
singing gayly. The story is repeated in almost 
every home in the hills, how the eagle followed the 
little girl, circling above and watching, and when 
_ the snake arose and prepared to strike, down 

swept the great eagle with its awful talons, and 
carried the rattlesnake, writhing and wriggling, 
hrough the air until he came to a place where he 
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knew if he released his hold the snake would be 
killed by its fall on the rocks. 
crushed to death, one of the greatest snakes ever © 
seen in that region. I) 

The eagle watching over the little girl who 
wandered into these dangers and temptations is 
like the missionary .. . . that seeks to protect 
little children, and goes with strength of wings 
and power of talons, and the love of a great heart, 
and seizes the serpent and bears it away, protect- 
ing the innocent child. What a marvelous illus- 
tration that would be for a poem!”’ 
HOME TRAINING DEVELOPS CHRISTIAN 
LEADERS 


Prov. 22:6. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.’’ 

When Dr. John R. Mott was preparing his 
book entitled ‘‘The Future Leadership of the 
Church,’’ he took the trouble to study the biog- 
raphies of one hundred and twenty-eight of the 
leading ministers who have lived during the past 
five hundred years. As a result of this investiga- 
tion, it was found that one hundred and nineteen 
of the number came from homes where they had 
received religious training. 

He also tells us that he sent special letters of — 
inquiry to four hundred of the most influential 
ministers of the United States and Canada, ask- 
ing the cause that led them into the ministry. 
As a result of these inquiries, he found that more 
than four-fifths of the men assigned the reason 
to Christian parents and religious training in the 
home. 

What is true regarding the lives of ministers 
is equally true regarding men and women who 
take up other lines of Christian work. It is ap- 
parently from the homes that are pervaded by a 
religious atmosphere that the majority of Chris- 
tion leaders are coming. 

It is not difficult to imagine what will happen 
to the world, should such training be neglected in 
the homes of our people.’’— Cleora Greene. 


THE VALUE OF A NAME 

Ece. 7:1. ‘“‘A good name is better than precious 
ointment.’’ 

No one can estimate the mere money value of 
good names. When a business is sold, its “‘good- 
will’ is priced, that is, its influence and reputa- 
tion ‘as inducements to purchase of its goods. 
These are intangible but very real assets. For 
example, the right to use the name “‘Kodak”’ or 
“Uneeda”’ or ‘‘Ford’’ or ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal’”’ 
would mount up into the millions. 

Every life should be building up a good name, 
and the owner of the name should be very jealous 
for it. A few weeks ago a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. died, and in settling his estate, 
the fact became public that the Morgan name is 
very carefully guarded from the loss of its high 
reputation as a guide to sound investments. One 
of these provisions requires that the name is to 
be dropped fifteen years after a lineal descendant 
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‘of Mr. Morgan, bearing his name, ceases to be a 
smember of the firm. 

Now, every Christian has been admitted to 
the most exalted partnership in the universe. 
Every Christian has taken on himself the name 
that is above every name. Shall we not regard 
this name as the most precious charge we can 

carry? Shall we not be jealous for its honor, and 
seek in every way to increase its value and power? 
— Dr. Amos R. Wells. 


“HOLD ON TO MY BOY” 
2Sam. 18:29. “Isthe young man . . safe?” 
Bishop William Lawrence always had an in- 
tense interest in young people. In his auto- 
biography (‘“Memories of a Happy Life’) he has 
_ recorded this incident from his life in Cambridge, 
where he called on the students: 
~ “One never knows what he accomplishes by a 
call. Dean Briggs has said that the lonely boy 
has special temptations. I remember calling on a 
freshman who received me with rude indifference 
- indeed the only rudeness I ever experienced 
from a student, and as I left, I said to myself, 
‘That is the last I want to see of you.’ Over three 
years later a senior called at my house saying that 
he was in the worst kind of a mess. It was several 
days before he would let me write the facts to 
his parents, and when I did, a telegram came 
from a well-known physician in a distant city, 
saying, ‘Hold on my boy until I can get there.’ 
As he left the house one day, I asked him why he 
- eame to me. He answered, ‘You called on me 
when I was a freshman, you are the only person 
who has gone out of his way to show an interest 
in me.’ It was the same boy: his gaucherie and 
- pashfulness were the cause of his own undoing. 
He is now a physician of excellent standing.”’ 


THE LOVER’S VISION 

Song of Sol. 4:1. “Behold, thou art fair, my 
love.” 

A story is told of a young debutante who was 
blind from infancy. When arrangements were 
being made for her marriage to a young man of 
considerable means who was soon to cross the 
Atlantic to make her his own, a great oculist hap- 
pened to visit the city, and hearing of her case of- 
fered to operate upon her eyes in the hope of re- 
storing her sight. 

“There is but one chance in a thousand,” he 
said, “that such an operation may prove success- 
ful, but it is worth going after that one chance.” 

The case was entrusted to him. No financial 
consideration entered into the terms that bound 
the bridegroom to make a final test of the results 
at the marriage altar immediately preceding the 
ceremony. 

Day after day his fiancee waited in the shade 
of a darkened room until at length the fateful 
hour arrived. The cathedral was packed from 
end to end. Never had the huge edifice looked 
so attractive in floral decorations. Rarely had 
the popular wedding march been rendered in a 
way more worthy of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
himself than when the bride entered leaning on 
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the arm of her father. Wreathed with orange 
blossoms, her court train borne by pages in the 
style of Louis XIV, before the white-surpliced 
dean she stood. 

The last strains of the march still reverberated 
from loft to gallery when the groom began to 
remove the bandages. It was a moment tremulous 
with destiny. His hand trembled. As the last 
cloth was laid aside he lifted one eyelid, then the 
other, peering into the beautiful soft brown eyes 
so long sightless. 

For a moment the bride seemed dazed, con- 
fused, bewildered. Soon the vision of her lover 
dawned upon her. Oblivious to all else she gazed 
and gazed into his kind, sympathetic face in silent 
ecstasy, enraptured. : 


“QO, if such glimpse of love is so divinely sweet, 
What will it be, O Lord, above Thy glad’ning 
smile to meet, 
To see Thee face to face, Thy perfect likeness 
wear, 
And all Thy ways of wondrous grace through 
endless years declare?”’ 
— The Sunday School Times. 


DEDICATION OF A HOME 

Deut. 20:5. “What man is there that hath built 
a new house, and hath not dedicated it?” 

Churches are dedicated and why shouldn’t 
homes be thus treated? An Akron, O., family 
asked this question when building a new home. 
Their answer was to arrange for dedication cere- 
monies. The pastor of the church gave a dedica- 
tory talk in the new home, a special ritual ar- 
ranged by the owner was used and there were 
vocal selections and a prayer. The fireplace was 
lighted, the pictures unveiled and then came the 
dedicatory address. The ceremonies were im- 
pressive and the people who are to live in the 
house should have a better appreciation of their 
home after the dedication. In the dedicatory 
talk the pastor said that the home is one of the 
vital factors in the life of a nation and that be- 
cause of its primary position it should be given 
recognition similar to that of other institutions 
dedicated to high ideals of accomplishments and 
living.— The Utica Press. 


THREE SIDES 

Matt. 17:25. ‘What thinkest thou?”’ 
I heard a wise man say in a pleasant smiling way, 

Who for the good of others lived and wrought, 
That the world would soon grow fair, 
Friendliness be everywhere, 

If we always kept in mind this simple thought: 

‘“‘There’s your side, the other fellow’s side, and 
the right side!’’ 


When trouble’s in the air and angry murmurs flare, 
And each one thinks the other’s in the wrong, 
Then’s the time to keep in mind 
Words of trust with purpose kind, 
And the trouble will not last for very long: 
“There’s your side, the other fellow’s side, and 
the right side!’’ 
— Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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Work with Boys and Girls 


VITAL QUESTIONS 

The atmosphere of youth is filled with questions 
of the most vital importance. What kind of work 
shall I choose to earn my living? What kind of 
friends should I have? How shall I spend my 
leisure hours? What kind of home surroundings 
should I have? How shall I spend the money that 
I earn? What can I do to make my community 
better? What can I do to repay my parents for 
their goodness? How shall I develop my spiritual 
life? These questions come and go in the mind of 
every thoughtful youth.—Bulletin First Christian 
Church, Chattanooga. 


SCHOOLS AND RELIGION 


Most phases of the question of religon in the 
schools are illustrated here. A few years ago, 
Idaho passed a law requiring the Bible to be read 
daily in the public schools. The law seems to be 
giving general satisfaction. In two states, Mon- 
tana and Oregon, high school credit is offered for 
Bible study performed outside of school hours and 
away from school premises. The Montana joint 
committee of churchmen and educators has just 
issued a report reviewing the progress made to 
date. This has been gratifying, but the committee 
feels that the services of a full-time man for pro- 
motion and administration are necessary to secure 
the best results. It also voted to change from the 
Colorado course of study to that used in Michigan, 
investigation having shown the latter to be su- 
perior. In Oregon, Mr. Charles A. Howard, 
superintendent of public instruction, has issued a 
statement showing that since the establishment 
in 1917 of the Bible study course in Oregon high 
schools, 4115 have taken the examination in the 
Old Testament and 4029 in the New Testament. 
Of these 1962 passed the former, and 2047 passed 
the latter. He thinks that lack of systematic 
preparation is reponsible for the fact that only 49 
per cent were successful. A grade of 75 per cent 
entitles the student to a semester’s credit in any 
high school in the state.—Christian Century. 


GETTING CHILDREN TO CHURCH 
Rev. J. E. Williams, Egremont, England 


I have been trying to get a child consciousness 
in the Church, and a Church consciousness in the 
child. As there is little sympathy with young life 
in this particular church it was regarded by my 
friends as a hopeless task. However, let results 
speak for themselves. In a small church of less 
than 50 adult members fifty-five young people 
have been enrolled. Before this movement began, 
80 was the largest number we got out to Sunday 


morning service. Only twice have we had less 
than seventy since the Young Worshippers’ 
League began. I confess the minister who has 
charge of five churches, has done the organiz- 
ing, visitation, secretarial work, and helped to 
raise the needed funds, the National Free Church 
Council of England and Wales provided the 
printed matter needed, which include: 1. A Letter 
to Parents. 2. A Letter to Scholars. 3. A Pledge 
Book. 4. Attendance Register. 5. Certificates. 
6. Badges. 

The letters to Scholars explaining the League 
were given out in Sunday School. It had been 
printed in a four-page folder. 

The Letter 


* 
Wanted— 
A Million Recruits! 
By Dr. F. B. Meyer 

We are needing a million Recruits, and this 
letter is put into your hand for you to think about. 
Will you join the great army which is gathering 
under the flag of the Lord Jesus? We do not ask 
you to dress in khaki, but to put on the beautiful 
armour of light; not’ to learn to shoot, but to line up 
with those who love truth, and purity, and goodness 
against lying, strong drink, bad talk, and other evil 
things. 

One thing that we all should do is to go to God’s 
House, at least once on Sunday, and oftener if we 
can. Therefore our army is called 

THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUNG WORSHIPPERS 

When our Lord was on earth, the boys and girls 
loved to listen to Him, because there were so many 
picture-stories in His talk. You may depend on 
it that when the crowds of people sat listening to Him, 
on the mountain slopes or the green grass, that the 
front rows were made of Eastern youth with their 
dark eyes and olive skin, and picturesque dresses. 

Now we want you and your young friends to come 
each Sunday to the Services, and especially on Sun- 
day Morning. If you will do this we shall be glad to 
enroll your name in our branch of the League of 
Young Worshippers. A seat will be set apart for 
you; special hymns and addresses will be arranged; 
and certificates and badges given, as you earn them 
by regular attendance. 

But there is something more. It is not enough 
merely to go to the services. There are duties to be 
performed, which are set out in the following promise, 
which we want you to make and keep with God’s help. 

1. To join and take part each Sunday in the 

services of God‘s House in the worship of God, 
and to conduct myself in the spirit of reverence. 


| 
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2. To read the Bible whenever possible, and to 
pray each morning and evening. 

3. To remember that I live each day in the sight of 
God, and should do His will as taught in the 
Scriptures. 

4. To show my Love to God in loving others, and 
by kindness to dumb animals. 

5. To give myself to the service of Jesus and His 
Church. 

If, after thought and prayer, you feel able to sign 
this, please write your name and address on a slip 
of paper and hand it to your teacher or parents to 
give to the secretary, and he will gladly enroll your 
mame as a member of the League, and give you 
further directions. 

This is a beautiful and right thing to do, and will 


help you very much to begin a happy and useful life. 


The letters to parents were delivered by the 
minister himself. 


The Appeal to Parents 
League of Young Worshippers 
Dear Friend: 

The habit of regular attendance at Church for 
worship is one of the greatest safeguards of life. 
This is especially so to the young. We believe that 
that there is no training so steadying and valuable in 
after life as that which is given in the Sunday School. 

We are conscious, however, that there is often a 
gulf between the Sunday School and the Church, and 
in order to bridge this gulf, and to bring the child 
into direct association with the Church, we are starting 
the League of Young Worshippers. 

We know that all parents desire for their children 
the highest good, and we confidently appeal for your 
sympathetic co-operation in this new effort, to make 
our Church a happy Children’s Centre. 

The following promise, which every child is asked 
to make, indicates the objects of the League: 

I will try by God’s help: 

(Repeat pledge here) 


Our deep interest in the welfare of your child 
prompts us to beg some assurance from you as to 
your wishes in this matter. We shall be grateful to 
you for your commendation, and assure you that we 
esteem it a privilege to assist you in the important 
work of building up the character of your child. 

Hoping to hear from you, and desiring for your- 
self and family the choicest divine blessing, we are 
sincerely, 


Superintendent. 


The method of marking is simple. Each child, 
on signing the pledge, is given a certain number 
and an attendance card book, which consists of 
perforated tickets with the number printed on. 
Every time a child attends he drops the number 
into a box at the entrance, and an older boy, who 
serves as secretary, enters the record in the 
register at the close of the service. 

The Certificate of Membership is given after 
four attendances have been made, but for the 
Badge six consecutive attendances are needed. 
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From the first 53 who joined up, 44 had badges 
inside three months. 

It has helped to link up Church and Home as 
well as the Sunday School, and this in a little 
country town. A second branch has been begun 
at a village three miles away, and is proving 
successful. 

I commend the plan to country as well as town 
churches who realize the need for a closer connec- 
tion between Church and School, as well as Church 
and Home, and as a real step to our ideal of 
A child consciousness in the church and a church 
consciousness in the child. 

N.B. There is a children’s hymn and a children’s 
talk in the middle of the service, but the children 
stay throughout. Service usually lasts from an 
hour to an hour and a quarter. 


THE EGG COLLECTION 


In a village Harvest Festival service the Sunday 
School scholars took part in the afternoon service 
by contributing eggs, which they brought, and, | 
marching slowly down the aisle, came to the choir 
stalls and formed the word Love on a frame of 
wood about 9 by 8 feet (on which the necessary 
holes had previously been bored, just the proper 
size to hold the eggs). They collected 200 eggs, 
which were sent to a local hospital. 

On.Children’s Day the same frame was used 
with the words, Faith and Hope added, but flowers 
were this time brought and inserted in the holes, 
and an address given on Faith, Hope and Love 
which made for a novel, helpful and effective 
service.—J. E. Williams, Egremont, England. 


A MONTH OF PRAYER, READING 
AND GOOD DEEDS 


G. Frank Burns 


I am outlining a suggested program which can 
be satisfactorily and helpfully carried out by 
young and old. Any community can utilize these 
suggestions for the strengthening of character, 
and the renewing of faith. 

The first week in the month I designate as a 
week of visitation among friends who are not 
members of the church. This visitation can be 
helpful both to the one visiting and the one visited. 
There can be developed in that one hour’s visit a 
splendid feeling of co-operation and friendship 
which will continue and ever be permanent. 

On each Friday night we have open night for 
the young people. Throw the doors of the church 
open at 7:30 and allow all young people of the 
community to come and have a good social time 
together. The social committee of your church, 
divided into sub-committees, can provide for the 
entertainment and refreshments. Spend the first 
part of the evening in playing games. The rest 
of the time make a general march to “‘the eats,” 
and after refreshments the young people can 
assemble about the piano and sing all kinds of 
good popular songs and hymns. The open night 
will fill the long-felt need on the part of so many 
young people who have no other place to go. The 
crowd will naturally change from one night to the 
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other, but many will form the “open house habit.” 
Every community should adopt the ‘open night 
for young people.” 

The second week is called “‘visit the sick” week. 
‘The flower committee can have flowers ready for 
all persons who make these visits. Make the 
visits short and full of sunshine. Refrain from 
talking about disastrous accidents and sad events. 
Be cheerful. Many a sick person can be cheered 
during this week, and people who are neglectful in 
visiting the sick will form the habit. 

The third week is named “Visit the shut-in 
week.’’ So many of these shut-ins never see any 
one outside of their own household for long periods 
of time. Be sure to take them something to read 
or to apply their minds to. The joy they receive 
in these visitations is reciprocated. I receive so 
much pleasure in going to see the shut-ins. Try 
it for one week. 
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The fourth week is “‘week of prayer and good 
deeds.’’ Sunday, pray that the services of the day 
may be inspirational and helpful; Monday, visit, 
at leaxt one sick today; Tuesday, write at least 
two letters to elderly people; Wednesday, attend 
the prayer meeting; Thursday, do one kind deed 
today; Friday, a day of special humiliation before 
God—erect anew the family altar at night; 
Saturday, a day at home—read Christmas Carol 
By Dickens and Matthew 2; Sunday, every mem- 
ber service at church. 

The open house during this week should be for 
both young and old, so that the old may be made 
to feel young again. 

The last week is “Bible Reading Week.” Ob- 
serve the morning watch as well as the evening 
devotion. 

May God’s blessing be with you in the observ- 
ance of the month. 


Chats With the Children 


Rev. J. W. G. 


DIAMONDS AT THE DOOR 


A famous American, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 
was once traveling near the Tigris River, when his 
Arab guide, wishing to make the trip even more 
interesting, beguiled the time by telling some of 
the old tales he knew. And there was one story 
which shows us that by making the most of the 
blessings near at hand, we may be amongst the 
richest in the world. Once upon a time, there 
was aman named Ali Hafed. He was a prosperous 
farmer. His farm was a large one, while his fields 
of grain and his orchards, were among the finest 
to be found. But a Buddhist priest happened to 
visit him, and after that things changed for Ali. 
It was this way. The priest told him how the 
Almighty had made the world, and how, when the 
ball of fire cooled, granite, copper, iron, gold and 
silver were formed, and at last diamonds! There 
were diamonds so big, said the priest, that one of 
them could buy a whole country. 


“Diamonds!” echoed Ali. 
could be found.” 


“Look for the river that runs through white 
sands, between high mountains,” was the reply, 
“and there are always diamonds to be found. All 
you have to do is to go and find them, and you’ll 
have them.’’ 


That was enough for the foolish Ali. He sold 
his farm, and set off in search of these wonderful 
gems. First he went to the Mountains of the 
Moon, then to Palestine, and eventually he crossed 
to Europe. But he was disappointed. His quest 
was in vain. So seeing a great tidal wave rushing 
in at Barcelona, he flung himself into the waters, 
and perished. 

Meanwhile, what do you think? The man who 
had bought Ali’s farm from him was taking his 

_ camel to give it a drink from the stream running 
through the garden—and that reminds us that 
we should never forget to be kind to dumb animals, 


“Tell me where they 


Ward, D.D. 


and even though that is not in the story, it should 
be always in our minds. Well, as the camel stooped 
to drink, the man noticed a stone, lying in the bed 
of the stream, and shining with a curious soft 
light. He waded in, and got it. Yet it was only a 
stone, and so he did not do anything with it, 
except put it on a shelf in his house. But one day, 
the same old Buddhist came back again. He 
happened to notice the stone lying there. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked, picking it 
up and examining it very closely. 

“Out of yonder stream which waters my 
garden,’ answered the man. 

“You know what it is?” 

“Yes,” said the other, “it’s a stone.”’ 

“A stone? Itisapreciousstone, Itisa diamond 
worth a fortune.” 


The man could hardly believe his ears. But he 
took it next day to a merchant who understood 
all about gems, and sure enough, it was a diamond 
of the first water. The man returned home in 
haste. Going down to the stream, he searched 
among the white sand which formed its bed, and 
there were diamonds by thescore. And Ali Hafed, 
who had previously owned the place, had sold out 
and traveled over leagues of land and ocean in 
search of gems which lay all the time at his very 
door. 


Silly, wasn’t he? And yet, there are many of 
us a bit like him. We think that when we grow 
up we shall then be brave, strong and happy, and 
so lose the chance of securing and sharing the 
blessings of our early days. We have an idea that 
if only we went to another school, or lived in some 
other place, we might be better off, and know 
more of the joyousness of living. It is not so! 
Right at our very doors, God has given us some 
of the richest blessings and truest treasures the 
heart can know. No one will ever love us better 
than mother and father do. No days are so full 
of glorious opportunities for growing in grace, and 
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‘in the knowledge of love of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, as the days of your youth. Do you 
sremember that story the Master told, about the 
‘treasure hid in a field? The man who went out to 
plough that field had no idea that the treasure 
‘chest was there. He had walked over the land 
‘many a time. He had worked there for many a 
‘day. But wealth was there all the time, and he 
‘had only to discover it. So you can make the 


Story 


Rey. J. 


THE PERI AND THE PEARL 
A Peri was once about to be sent to earth to 
-complete his penance. And to him the Lord of 
‘All Things gave a wonderful rose-pink pearl, 

‘beautiful beyond the art of Dreamer to imagine. 
And He said: 

“This pearl is stained pink to the very heart 
_with the blood of men who have been slain for it. 
Use it for good whersoever thou canst, use it to 

-relieve poverty and distress, use it to lift the souls 
of men from their pits of blindness and sin even 
unto the very gates of My dwelling, and when 
it is wholly purged will thy penance be complete 
and thou mayst enter into thy heritage of para- 
dise.”’ 

And the Peri bowed low and withdrew from 
The Presence, and sped to the world of men. 

Alighting in a great city he assumed the guise 
of a man and sought to begin his task. On a 
bench in a tiny park he saw a man gnarled and 
bent with toil. And in his mind were the twining 

_ scarlet thoughts of murder and crime. Approach- 
ing near to the man the Peri seated himself and 
spoke: 

, “Why is it, my friend,” he asked, ‘“‘that you con- 

_ template such evil actions?”’ 

The man turned his tortured face with its lack- 
lustre eyes and replied: 
“A month ago I reached my forty-fifth year. 

- All my life I had worked, and steadily too, in a 
factory. As a birthday present they fired me. 
‘Our policy is to employ only young men,’ they 

_ said. ‘It is unfortunate that you must go, but no 
doubt a steady man like you can easily obtain 
other employment.’ And so they threw me out — 

on my forty-fifth birthday. 

'  **Nfo one else will hire me. ‘Our policy is to em- 

- ploy young men only,’ they all say. I must live, 

- and my wife and kiddies are starving. What can 

- I do but rob and, if needs be, kill?” 

_ “Take this pearl, my friend,” said the Peri, 
“sell it and you will have money enough to keep 
you all the days of your life, but forget not this 
night and all that you have so narrowly escaped 

and practice charity to all whom you may find in a 
similar plight. Farewell.” 

. He walked quickly away and making himself in- 
visible followed the man with the pearl. 

To a little dingy shop he was led and inside to 
the presence of a small, yellow-faced man whose 
eyes, horrible, never blinked. The pearl was 
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most of your chances. You can begin by counting 
your blessings. Youth, health, sturdy limbs, and 
your powers of sight, hearing, movement and 
speech, are all priceless gifts. There isa place for 
you to fill in the world, as well as that which you 
already fill in the hearts of those who love you. 
And so, as Ali might have found, there are dia- 
monds at your own door—if only you will search 
for them! 


to Tell 


C. Peters 


brought forth for inspection and the yellow-faced 
man gloated over it. And suddenly he drew a 
knife and plunged it into the body of the bringer 
of the pearl. Then did the Peri snatch up the 
pearl — now a deeper pink — and fly from the 
house. And as he flew he wept. 

In a far-off street a little match-girl was weep- 
ing also. She had dropped her bundles of matches 
into the gutter and they were all spoiled. Her 
mother lay near the veil of death and all the cop- 
pers the little daughter could earn were needed 
to keep the veil undrawn. And now perhaps 
the mother would die. Wherefore the little match- 
girl cried bitterly. 

To her came the Peri and he rolled the pearl 
into the little fingers that searched through mud 
and water for the fallen matches. 

“What a pretty marble,” cried the little girl 
and ran home laughing. The pink lustre of the 
pearl faded a trifle. 

For many years the Peri wandered about the 
world. He was weary unto death, but he con- 
tinued his task. Often the pearl was deeply 
crimson, more often a light pink, but once, all 
except the very heart was pure, shimmering 
white. 

One night he flew into a student’s garret. It was 
easy enough to get in, as there was a hole in the 
roof. Beside a desk, covered with papers stood a 
young man whose hair was brown and crisp above 
large and dreamy eyes and lips as red as a pome- 
granate. In one hand he held a bunch of withered 
violets and in the other, a pistol. For a moment 
he buried his face in his hands and when he looked 
up he saw a beautiful, milky pearl lying on the 
withered violets. 

“T am beginning to be appreciated,’ he cried, 
throwing away the pistol, “this is from some great 
admirer. Now I can marry Aliane and finish my 
masterpiece,’ and he looked quite happy. 

A year passed and now only a tiny spot in the 
inmost heart of the pearl, was stained pink. But 
somehow that spot could not be removed. The 
soul-sick Peri passed round and round the world. 
City after city, and country after country he 
visited, but ever that tiny blemish remained to 
bar him from paradise. 

One night he was crossing a bridge. It was a 
bitter night. Cold fog and rain wrapped the 
world in a cloak of misery. An old starving woman 
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wept softly in a sheltered nook of the bridge. To 
her came the Peri, and to her he gave the pearl. 

“This will keep you in comfort the rest of your 
days, mother,”’ he said. 

Dazed by her good fortune the old woman 
shuffled on. Visions of warmth, of food, of her little 
dream-house, and of joy for her declining years 
throbbed in her mind. 

Midway of the bridge she came upon a young 
girl mounting the parapet to seek oblivion in the 
arms of the cold, gray, yet beautiful, river. 

“Don’t do it, dearie,’’ said the old woman. “It 
won’t get you nothin’. There’s nothin’ so bad in 
life that time won’t remedy it. What d’you 
need?’’ 

“Food, money, shelter and warmth!’’ answered 
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the girl. ‘I’m starvin’, and where am I goin’ to — 
get them? From you?” She laughed wildly. 

“Yes, dearie, from me. Here take this pearl. 
I’m an old woman and I don’t need it. It’ll buy 
you all that you want. But for the love of God 
dearie, spent it wisely. Remember that it’s a 
human life you’re spendin’, and so never use it 
for evil. Good-bye, dearie.”’ 

She shuffled away into the fog that wrapped 
her with welcoming arms. The girl stood staring 
at the bit of glowing beauty in her palm. 

The Peri drew nearer, and suddenly, with a 
loud, joyful shout, sprang upward like a burning 
star and dwindled into the transparent dark. For 
he had perceived that at last the pearl was white 
and flawless to the very heart. 


The Homiletic Year—June 


REV. PAUL WAGNER ROTH, D. D. 


In the vestry of the chapel at the Milwaukee 
Hospital hangs an engrossed copy of Martin 
Luther’s sacristy prayer. ‘‘O God, dear Father in 
Heaven, I am indeed unworthy of the office and 
service in which I am to make known Thy glory 
and cherish and serve Thy people. But since 
Thou hast called me to be a pastor and teacher, 
and because these, Thy people, need instruction 
and guidance, O be Thou my Helper, and let Thy 
holy angels ever be with me. If then through 
me Thou be pleased to accomplish anything to 
Thy glory and not to mine or to the praise of men, 
O grant me out of pure grace and mercy the right 
understanding of Thy Word, but much more 
grant that I may also fulfil it. O Lord, Jesus 
Christ, Son of the Living God, Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls, send Thy Holy Spirit that 
He may work within, yea, that He may work in 
me to will and to do by His divine power. Amen’’. 
Here is a prayer for us to engross on the tablets of 
our hearts! 


Every preacher knows the importance of prayer 
in sermon-making. ‘For nothing reaches the 
heart but what is from the heart, or pierces the 
conscience but what comes from a living con- 
science,” said Wm. Penn. The trouble is that 
we turn to a department like this, with its sermon 
plans, themes, texts, illustrations and quotations 
before we have turned to the Throne of Grace. 
According to the distinguished English jurist, 
Lord Bowen, speaking of the powers and qualities 
required for success at the bar, ‘‘Cases are won in 
chambers.’’ The same is true of sermonizing. 
Whatever other arts a preacher may have — the 
art of clear thinking, pleasing utterance, even 
scripturalness — unless he knows and _ practices 
the art of prayer he cannot really preach. June 


is a wonderful month fraught with golden oppor-. 
tunity for us ministers of the Good News. If 
what we know about prayer and its power arrives 
at birth in our studies we will acquit ourselves as 
true men of God when we stand in our pulpits. 
“Tf ye know these things happy are ye if ye do 
them.” 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


The liturgical churches observe Trinity Sunday 
on June 8rd. The Epistle Lesson, Romans 11:33- 
36, a hymn of praise to the Triune God, furnishes 
splendid material for the preacher. What God is 
in and for Himself no man can know. But what 
He is in and for us, we must know or else we lose 
our souls. Time was when preachers perplexed 
their hearers with crude theology and metaphysics 
in the vain attempt to fathom the mystery of the 
mutual relationship of Three Persons in One 
Substance. A better day is here. We face the 
mystery, admit its truth, and go on worshipping 
the Triune God. For after all, we are not saved 
by mastering the rationale of our salvation or 
fathoming the mysteries of the Divine Being, but 
by living in Him who is the beginning, the middle 
and end of all things. ‘‘He has created us; He has 
redeemed us; He has sanctified us, and will finish 
His work. From Him we come, in Him we live 
and move and have our being; to Him we go, so 
that He is all in all.” 

The Gospel Lesson presents the interview be- 
tween Jesus and Nicodemus. On June 25, 1807, 
at one o’clock in the morning, on a raft anchored 
in the middle of the river at Tilsit the two em- 
perors, Napoleon and Alexander, held their 
famous interview. But this conference between 
Jesus and Nicodemus makes that other meeting 
pale into insignificance. The former was a crisis 
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“involving the fate of two great nations. The 
- latter was critical for the whole human race, with 
- influences that reach in every direction and break 
over the boundaries and barriers of the ages. 
_ The destiny of millions has been changed and 
- glorified by the stupendous truth which Jesus 
- declared on that occasion. Regeneration! Con- 
- version! The New Birth! The saving, trans- 
forming power of a right inner attitude as the 
- product of Divine Grace in hearts once dead to 
God! Our great message is right here. Nicodemus 
- is before us today, in the pew, in the street, in the 
study —troubled within by his own self-con- 
- demnations, hungering for spiritual reality and 
~ power, helpless to deliver himself, wondering, 
questioning, quibbling, yearning. And Jesus 
_ wants us to speak to him. What an opportunity 
- the Gospel for Trinity Sunday affords! 

- 1. Well, let us tell Nicodemus from God that 
the nature of man is capable of being entirely 
- changed. Regeneration is possible. Illustrations 
abound. Every hospital can tell of men and 
- women born again physically. Every college can 
_ tell of mental awakenings in boys and girls like 
~ that which took place in John Keats the stable- 
man’s son who read Spenser’s Faerie Queene and 
experienced an intellectual emergence from dull- 


~ ness into the brilliance that made him famous 


among the literary lights of England even while 
he was yet a boy. Social and political regenera- 
tions constitute the bright pages in history. Com- 
- munities and nations are born again. Shall re- 
- generation be possible in every department of 
-man’s life except in the moral and spiritual? Nay, 
all these lesser regenerations but point to this 
supreme New Birth of the spirit. 

2. Again, let us tell Nicodemus how necessary 
regeneration is. Reason declares it on every 
_ side. None are more wretched than those who 
' realize that they are unfit. Experience declares 
it. “To know what you are, to loathe what you 
are, and to go on being what you are is the essence 
of human misery.”” No patchwork will suffice 
here. Nothing short of a new creation. Revela- 
tion declares it. The Bible is full of the records 
of what Conscience has written on the walls of 
the human soul “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.’’ When Nicodemus can find no 
words to describe himself except “I am a worm, 
and no man,” it will be good news to him that God 
knows his dire distress of soul and can make a man 
out of a worm such as he. 

3. Tell Nicodemus that the New Birth is an 
actual fact, not just a wistful hope that men have 
entertained. Tell him about that obstinate cruel 
man who flogged women — mind you, women — 
because they were followers of Christ, and then 
was born again and lived to write the Thirteenth 
of First Corinthians. Tell him about Paul. And 
about Augustine, and Francis of Assizi, and John 
Newton, and Harold Begbie’s Old Born Drunk. 
Our business is to tell men that. We are not to 
explain the manner, still less to dictate or stand- 
ardize the mode. ‘The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, etc.” The Fact is the thing. For this 
one fact has shown power enough to dust away 
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the doubts of millions and make the very dead 
alive unto God. 

4. Tell Nicodemus that Regeneration is ap- 
plicable as well as possible, necessary and actual. 
Not applicable in any magical or coercitive way 
by the mumbling of formulas, but by the con- 
tact of Truth through the appointed Means of 
Grace brought to bear on the soul. As soon as 
that soul quits fighting God and begins to allow 
Him to have His way with it the miracle of the 
New Birth takes place. Nicodemus is born 
again. The real romance of living beings. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 


The Quest for Truth 


Age-long is the battle between the two ideas of 
education. The one is that we go to school to 
fit ourselves for a better job and bigger salary. 
The other is that we study to know and serve the 
truth. 


A profound principle of the spiritual life ap- 
plies here. ‘‘He that seeketh his life shall lose it.” 
If we refuse to study with a view to realizing 
unity with our fellowmen in the service of truth 
and goodness all our learning will leave us sad and 
weak at last. Goethe found this to be true, and 
teaches it in the Faust tragedy. 


“T’ve now, alas! Philosophy, 
Medicine and Jurisprudence too, 
And to my cost Theology, 

With ardent labor studied through; 
And here I stand, with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before.’ 


The second part of the Faust tragedy is not often 
read, but it affords a most telling illustration of 
the peace-bringing service of truth and goodness. 
After having spent his rejuvenated life in endless 
selfishness Faust grows weary. He finds that 
Mephisto can furnish him no real satisfactions. 
He begins to plan how he may outwit the demon 
and break the bargain he had made, which was 
that Mephisto might have his soul when he 
furnished an enjoyment of such a keen and satis- 
fying nature that Faust would be ready to exclaim, 
“Stay forever, sweet moment, thou art so beautiful 
to me!’? But no such moment comes to him, not 
even in all the wild phantasmagoria of the second 
part of the Faust drama. Not until, hiding in a 
castle on the edge of a swamp, he pictures to his 
mind what a transformation of the scene he could 
make by drawing off all the pestilential marsh 
waters and turning the bog into fertile farm- 
land dotted with homes of cottagers living there 
in peace and contentment. At last his dream is 
accomplished. The smoke is curling heavenward 
from their chimneys. The church bells call them 
to worship on Sunday morn. The heart of Faust 
is filled with a new and strange sweet joy. He 
cries out for this moment to tarry forever. Then 
Mephisto comes to claim his soul. But Faust 
has a strong power of defense. Only through the 
entrance of Care into his heart can Mephisto 
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lay hands on his victim. Faust worries about his 
reclaimed swamp, and the cottagers now dwelling 
there. The thirst for knowledge as a means to 
’ self-gratification leads only to ruin. The quest 
for truth must be in the interest of the common 
good of all mankind . Power must be used in 
loving service or it strikes back at the one who 
abuses it. The story of Faust has always enter- 
tained the popular mind and preachers will find 
much in it to illustrate the folly of sensuality, vice, 
and the hopelessness of man’s efforts at fathom- 
ing the mysteries of the supernatural. 

Truth makes her bid for our souls. There come 
hours when we are vouchsafed a glimpse of her 
beauty and goodness. We must make the most 
of such hours of insight, for they bring with them 
the energy to carry us through many a task that 
requires to be done when the vision has faded 
and we find ourselves dull and uninspired. 


There is a page in the life of Dr. Passavant, the 
great philanthropist, which tells how Truth made 
her bid for his soul, and how he closed the bargain 
which was never to be repented of, and bore fruit 
far down into the years. While in London he 
visited a Jewish orphanage founded by Abraham 
M. Lyon to commemorate the virtues of his 
deceased wife Abigail. A sudden shower drove 
Passavant from the street for shelter in this modest 
institution, and while waiting there the Truth 
visited him. 

“We could not, if we would, describe the emo- 
tions of that hour. It was as if the world were 
passing like a cloud beneath our feet. Dreams of 
earth dissolved as the mists of the morning. How 
poor did all else appear but truth and purity and 
mercy in man. How sacred did affeetion seem, 
when recognized and embalmed in loving thoughts 
for the fatherless. How did the humblest act of 
helpfulness to others grow great in the clear vision 
of that memorable hour. The soul conflict which 
followed cannot here be recorded. But out of 
it came a holy purpose to begin some humble 
service for Christ in the person of His suffering 
ones. The sacred name of Mother connected it- 
self with this work. It should be a memorial to 
her, who ever went before, pressing down the 
briers and thorns that others might safely walk 
through the desolate places of life.’’ 

From that hour spent in a modest home for 
orphans whither he had been driven by a passing 
shower began Passavant’s great life-work as a 
founder of that splendid chain of orphanages, 
hospitals, deaconess institutions, colleges, semi- 
naries and churches which are the glory of Ameri- 
can Lutherans. Truth visited him, and he gave 
heed. Truth also visited Pilate, and he sneered. 
Passavant’s good works follow him down to this 
day. But where are Pilate’s contributions to the 
common good? 


In the John Crerar Library, in Chicago, is a 
book in which over five hundred men have re- 
corded what each regards as the greatest blunder 
of his life. “The greatest blunder of my life was 
when I began to gamble,’’ said some. “The 
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greatest blunder of my life was when I left my 
church and turned my back on what my mother 
taught me,” said others. But four out of the ten 
most frequently mentioned mistakes had to do 
with neglecting the opportunities and advantages 
of an education. ‘‘The educated differ from the 
uneducated as the living differ from the dead,” 
said Aristotle. 


There is an ancient Wallachian legend of one, 
Bakala, a good-for-nothing fellow who offered a 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God and accordingly was 
taken up into heaven and asked what he desired 
as areward. Bakala cast about until his eyes fell 
on an old worn-out set of bagpipes beside the 
throne. He had always desired to possess one, so 
he made this his request, and returned with his 
bagpipes, rejoicing. With infinite opportunity 
before him, with wisdom, power, grace and strength 
of character his for the asking, he chose rather 
to carry from the throne of God a couple of 
cracked wheezy pipes, and a leather bag filled 
with wind. What a choice! What a lesson for the 
young man or woman on the threshold of life, with 
all its marvellous possibilities spread out to view! 
What are you choosing as your boon and blessing 
at the Father’s hand? 


RELIGION AND UNDERGRADUATES 


Fourteen out of twenty-one University of 
Chicago students admitted that they recently con- 
templated suicide, it was disclosed by Prof. 
William Clayton Bower of the School of Theology. 

Attributing the prevalent student suicide epi- 
demic to a general ‘‘moral breakdown,” Prof. 
Bower, addressing the international council of 
religious education, spoke of the results obtained 
from a “suicide questionnaire.” 

“The students who answered the questions, 
confessed,”” he said, “that they had considered 
self-destruction. They did not carry out the idea, 
however, they stated, because of certain ideals 
as to the sacredness of life.’’—Clipping. 

The religion of undergraduates needs more at- 
tention than it has been receiving at the hands 
of modern educators. Christian schools and 
colleges show a better record than state institu- 
tions in this respect. Education without Christ 
leads to refinement. Refinement without Christ 
leads to effeminacy. Effeminacy leads to sensual- 
ity. And sensuality leads to death. 

Cyril Harris, in his book on this subject, points 
out the significant fact, revealed by trustworthy 
records, that one-half of those students who are 
“busted out’’ or who leave without finishing the 
course do so because of defects of character. His 
remedy for the situation is to present Christ in 
such a fresh and compelling fashion as to capture 
the imagination and enthusiasm of youth and 
enlist its seething energies in the greatest of all 
spiritual adventures, the ushering in of His King- 
dom, the realization of His Proposal, first taking 
effect inside of us and then taking effect on human 
affairs all around us. But we must catch them 
young! 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REY. PAUL WAGNER ROTH, D.D. 


YOUR VOCATION IN LIFE — 
Eph. 4:1-16 

Masters of language use words with fine dis- 

crimination in their shades of meaning. The 
word group in which “vocation” is found: work, 
business, occupation, employment, trade, craft, 
- “graft,’”’ profession, task, avocation, and noblest 
of them all, vocation. Paul uses the right word 
always, and means here that we are to walk 
worthy of that to which we are called by a voice, 
- the voice of God. 
_ Other voices are calling. Soft, sweet, seductive, 
- alluring us to ease, self-indulgence: Siren voices! 
- Clamor and din of many voices, confusing. 

We must shut them out and listen to Him. 

I. The Call of God to Selfhood. 

- Much nonsense current today about self- 
realization. We ask, “which self?’”’ Modern 

psychology has shown that we are a complex of 

selves. 

The self that is hid with Christ in God; “the 
new man.” 

II. The Call of God to Sanctity. 

Walking must be learned. Liberty must be 
acquired. 

Christ the only and ultimate principle of 
- authority for sanctity. 

_ That means that the worst foe of our sanctity 
_ is sin, and there is no deliverance from sin except 
' by grace as given in the Gospel. 

III. The Call of God to Service. 

The great groping lines of social tendency draw 
together in Christ. 

: Are you interested in social righteousness? 

He calls you to serve Him in whatever field you 
elect under His guidance. Service of state. 

Are you drawn to humanitarian forms of 
~ service? Serve Him in the person of His needy 
ones, the children, the submerged, the under- 
privileged. 

Every social problem is at bottom a moral 
problem, and that means it is a religious problem. 
_ Therefore what Benjamin Harrison once said is 
forever true: “He best gives himself. to humanity 
~ who first gives himself to God.” 

“How can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” As to the starting point, the way, and 
the goal. ‘‘Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.”’ 


THE LIFE OF CONQUEST 
Josh 1:1-11 
This is the Coronation Chapter, read at the 
crowning of British sovereigns. 
The Book of Joshua tells of a great conquest and 
a great Conqueror. We have in the text: 


I. A Divine Call to the Life of Conquest. Verses 1-3. 

_ Like Joshua, we are called to lead our forces 
against the Canaanites, and to conquer the 
Promised Land. 

Spread out before us lies the Canaan of Op- 
portunity, of capacity, of achievement. Per- 
sonality must rise above any limitations imposed 
by heredity or environment. Stanley found his 
call in reading this chapter. 

II. Specified Boundaries to the Conquests of Life. 

Verse 4. 

1. ‘South from the wilderness.” 
for what man cannot do. 

Even human nature has its limitations. 

Folly to attempt impossible. But be sure it is 
impossible. 

2. “North to this Lebanon.’ Let it stand for 
the boundary of the Divine Purpose. Our first 
concern is to discover the will of God and conform 
to it. What are our orders. 

3. East “even unto the Great River.” 
stand for the boundary of the Moral Law. 

Conquests that violate the rights of others are 
forbidden. 

Abundance of legitimate enterprises about us. 

4. West “unto the Great Sea.’”’ Let it stand 
for the boundary of each man’s own personal 
diligence in achievement, for it extends “‘to the 
going down of the sun.” 

“There is no fatal handicap except the disposi- 
tion to regard one’s own handicap as fatal.” 

Guard vs. Folly, presumption, unlawfulness, 
indolence. 

The campaign frequently halted when but one- 
third of Canaan is possessed. 

III. Divine Encouragements to a Life of Conquest. 

Verses 5-6. 

1. Against fear of our enemies. “Not any man 
able to stand before thee.” 

2. By remembrance of past deliverances. 
I was with Moses.” 

3. Promises of future blessings. 
shall inherit.’ 

IV. Human Qualities Essential to the Conquest 

of Life. Verses 7-11. 

1. Courage. ‘Only be strong and very courag- 
eous.”’ 

2. Perseverance. 

8. Obedience. 
all the law.’’ 

4. Confidence. 

5. Aggression. 
Conclusion. 

V. Jesus Our Joshua. 

Joshua 5:13-15. 
Lord’s Host is Jesus. 


Let it stand 


Let it 


AS 


“This people 


“Turn not from it.” 
“Observe to do according to 


‘Have I not commanded thee.” 
“Then Joshua commanded.” 


The true Captain of the 
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CONFLICT OF THE TWO NATURES 

“Wor the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the 
Spirit against the flesh; for these are contrary 
‘the one to the other; that ye may not do the 
things that ye would.’’— Gal. 5:17. 

In the seventeenth century there lived a singular 
man named William Secker. He wrote a book 
which is one of the curiosities of literature. It is 
called ““‘The Nonsuch Professor.’’ It reminds one 
of a tray containing packets of flower and vege- 
table seeds. No matter where you turn it is full 
of bright and pithy sayings which, like seed- 
thoughts, sink into the mind and spring up into 
forms of beauty and truth. Every minister ought 
to know this book. Four sentences taken from it 
will furnish the divisions under which a wealth of 
material which they suggest may be handled. 
Perhaps Secker had this text in mind when he 
wrote them. 

I. “A Saint is Not Free FROM Sin, That is 

His Burden.”’ 

Of great importance to the young Christian to 
know that there are two natures struggling within 
him. Sin in the saintliest. The wholly unregener- 
ate dead in sin, feel nothing of this conflict. The 
wholly regenerate, reigning in glory, feel nothing 
of this conflict. But those who have set out to 
attain nobler heights and are still in the flesh, 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, are 
sadly troubled by the presence of sin in them. 
Our hearts burn within us when we read this 
text which rings so true to our own experience. 
Sin dogs the saint, even in Church, even at the 
Communion Table. (Flesh: i.e., self, the principle 
of sin in the soul.) 

And that is a burden! Summon Job, Moses, 
Peter, David, Noah, Jacob, Abraham, any of the 
ancient worthies, and they will tell you how 
heavily it weighs on their souls. 

II. “A Saint is Not Free TO Sin; That is His 

Blessing.” 

Botanists tell us that if all the seeds of certain 
plants were to survive and grow, the world would 
soon be choked with them, but preventive laws 
are at work to keep them within bounds. So sin 
is kept from free course in the life of the saint, 
unless he chooses otherwise. God’s restraining 
grace shown in the lusting of the Spirit. 


“Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Come on the Following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 
Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter 
Me.” 


Counter currents of Grace that sweep the soul 
off the rocks and mud flats and out into the open. 
Brands snatched from the burning by the Hand 
of God. He does it through Word and Sacrament, 
Memory, Conscience, Good Friends, Good Habits, 
Providences, yes, even by Miracles. 

And that is a blessing. Prophetic of our worth. 
Conclusive of His care and love. Assuring us of 
final victory.— Psalm 121. 
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Ill. ‘‘Sin isin Him: That is His Lamentation.” 
Listen to the saints as they lament their sin. 

Jacob Behmen said, ‘“‘My heart is the very dung- 

hill of the devil, and it is no easy work to 

wrestle with him on his own chosen ground.”’ 

St. Theresa: “I have been the most sinful 
woman in the world.’’ Martin Luther: ‘““When 
a man like me comes to know the plague of his 
own heart he is not only miserable —he is ab- 
solute misery itself.’’ Artists, musicians, drama- 
tists, poets — all the deeper souls among them 
take up the sad strain sooner or later. The minor 
undertone in all music, literature, art. “I have a 
disease — there is no cure for it except the climate 
of heaven.”’ 

IV. ‘His Heart is Not in Sin: That is His 
Consolation.’’ | 
The better self, born of God, rises in rebellion © 

against sin’s tyranny. Thomas Carlyle’s Everlast- 

ing No to the devastating fears and doubts that 
beset him. 

Great comfort in knowing what St. Paul declares 
in the eighth of Romans: ‘‘no condemnation — no 
separation.’’ 

Bunyan’s Christian at the Pit, listening to the 
Two Voices. The voice of Jesus: ““My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me, and I give them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, and no one shall pluck them out of 
my hand.” 

“I lay my sins on Jesus, the spotless Lamb of 
God.” 

Again: 


“Weary of earth, and laden with my sin, 
I look at heaven and long to enter in, 
But there no evil thing may find a home — 
And yet I hear a Voice that bids me come.” 


CHRIST THE VANQUISHER OF DARKNESS 
2 Cor. 4:6. 


The Bible is full of texts which set forth the 
power of the Gospel to dispel darkness. Such 
sharply contrasted minds as Paul and John 
nevertheless agree in calling revelation “‘light.”’ 
According to Paul, to live in sin is to live in blind- 
ness —“blinded by the god of this world.” Ac- 
cording to John, living in sin is living in darkness, 
a life of lies. Both offer Jesus as the light of the 
world. Our text reads as though Paul had quoted 
it from John. 

The wealth of material which comes to hand 
under this subject might be presented under the 
following propositions. 

I. Christ Vanquishes Ignorance, which is life 
without light. Life comes before light. Fancy 
a book of poems in the claws of a chimpanzee. 
He guts the pages and rips the covers. The same 
book in the hands of an enlightened man serves 
as a ladder by which he scales the heights of the 
spirit. Christian education. “The knowledge of 
the glory of God.’’ 

Il. Christ Vanquishes Superstition, which is 
religion without God. Miss Mayo’s “Mother 
India”’ gives terrible illustrations of superstition 
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‘and its devastations. Dacoits. Temple girls. 

- Sacred cow. 3 

- “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 

Genuine religion versus formalism, prejudice, 
pharisaism. ‘Our hearts.” 

Ill. Christ Vanquishes the Darkness That is 
Desire Without Control. One of the children of 
darkness said: “When tempted, yield, and avoid 
the struggle.’ Uncontrolled desire, self-will — 
the roots of sin. This is the fatal thing in the 
hedonistic philosophy that underlies so much of 
what is wrong with society today. 

“Anyone who tells you that the way out of 
- your moral conflicts is to give free reign to your 
- desires is either a knave or the most dangerous 
kind of a fool.” 

Christ is not only the Sin Bearer but also the 

- yanquisher of its power within us. 
‘IV. Christ Vanquishes the Darkness That is 
Intellect Without Conscience. No blacker darkness 
than that in a man of colossal intellect minus 
heart and conscience, having no regard for moral 
Napoleon: “What is a million men 
to a man like me?”’ 

Carlyle makes clear that to educate the head 
and neglect the heart and conscience is to produce 
a clever devil who knows chemistry and mineral- 
ogy the better to counterfeit and forge, and 
anatomy the more deftly to plant his stiletto or 
bullet. 

Christ says, ‘‘My son, give me thine heart, and 
let thine eyes observe My ways.” 

V. Christ Vanquishes the Darkness That 1s 
Suffering Without Reason. The problem of pain. 
Agony of the question, ‘‘why?”’ 

Christ enables us to endure suffering by showing 
us its purpose and value, and its final termina- 
tion. Heb. 12:2, “I fill up in my body what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ for His body’s 
sake which is the Church.’’ The cosmic Cross. 

VI. Christ Vanquishes the Darkness That is 
Death Without Resurrection. Christ throws a 
flood of light into that darkest place, the tomb. 
For the Christian death is no longer ‘‘a tremendous 
leap in the dark.” 

Conclusion — The Cross is the unmasking of all 
these forms of darkness, and the Revelation of 
incarnate goodness, beauty, truth and love. 


“LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU” 
Phil. 2:5-11 

To lead a Christlike life we need to know His 
mind and let it work in us. According to the 
20th Century New Testament, this mind means 
“Jet the Spirit of Jesus be yours.” ‘Weymouth 
translation, “Let the same disposition be in 
you, ete.”’ Moffatt: “Treat one another with the 
same spirit as you experience in Christ Jesus.” 
I. The Mind of Christ About God. 

He regarded the insignia of His divine majesty 
as nothing over against the work that required 
His presence in the flesh. 

Il. The Mind of Christ About Man. 
Christ showed by His life that man can live in 
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the right relationship to his fellows in every respect 
when he bases all that he does on God and in- 
duces others to do the same. 


Ill. The Mind of Christ About Death. 

“Bven the death on the Cross’’ He counted as 
nothing for the joy that was set before Him. 
That “‘mind’? makes men fearless. 

IV. The Mind of Christ Toward Glory. 


All His glory He entrusted to the care of His 
Father, knowing that it would be safe, and suf- 
ficient for all eternity. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MANHOOD 
Psa. 87:5 
I. What shall be said. 
II. Why shall it be said. 
III. By whom shall it be said. 
IV. Shall it be said of you? 


ENDLESS VALUES OF THE GOSPEL 
Acts 26:18 
I. For producing repentance. 
II. For bestowing pardon. 
III. For the work of our sanctification. 
IV. For evangelical preaching. 


“YE TURN THINGS UPSIDE DOWN” 
Isa. 29:15 

I. Who Turns Things Upside Down? 
Sinners. Saints. 

Il. Why Men Turn Things Upside Down. 
Ignorance. Unbelief. Disobedience. 

Ill. How Men Turn Things Upside Down. 
Mistaking means for ends. 
Regarding effects before causes. 
Substituting symbols for things symbolized. 
Exalting creature above Creator. 

IV. Only Christ Can Set Things Right Side Up. 
Clay in the Potter’s hand. 


THE BEST BOOK AND THE BEST BOOKCASE 


Psa. 119:11 
I. The Best Book. 
“Thy Word.” 
II. The Best Bookcase. 
“Hid in my heart.” 


FOSSILS 
A Talk With Boys and Girls 

Heb. 3:8-15 
The word “fossil’? comes from a Latin word 
meaning ‘“‘something dug up.’’ Our museums are 
full of the fossils, arranged in cases against the 
walls, or mounted and standing on the floors. 
Here we may see slabs of stone bearing the foot- 
prints of large and small animals and even in- 
sects that lived ages ago. In the next case we see 
the fossil fishes, their fins, scales, backbones and 
even the thread-like ribs copied in stone more 
perfectly than any sculptor could do it. There 
are the great tree-ferns from the coal mines, 
masses of rock made up of shells from the bottom 
of the sea, bones of animals bigger than our 
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elephants, great lizards as long as a whale, terrible 
monsters with huge bodies, leathery wings, 
enormous feet and claws, all dug up out of the 
rock, put together with irons, rods and wires, just 
as they were found in the rock-bed of what was 
once a great swamp or river. What a time that 
must have been when they were walking and 
swimming about or flying through the air! We 
may be glad that we live in our days instead of 
the days of the prehistoric monsters. 

How do you suppose these fossils were made? 
When the mud was soft the insect or bird or 
animal walked across it, the leaf or fern fell 
upon it, the fish was imbedded in it, the mastodon 
was mired init. Then it dried. The sun baked it 
until it hardened. Chemical changes took place 
and stony substances were built into the fleshy 
substances. And soit went on until it became what 
we now see. I once visited a museum and when I 
came out I noticed some workmen digging a 
ditch near the building. They shovelled up soft 
chunks of sticky blue clay that retained the marks 
of the shovel, and the fingerprints of the men who 
touched it now and then. Passing that way a 
few days later I saw that these chunks of clay 
had been baked almost as hard as stone, so that 
all the marks and lines the men had left were 
indelibly fixed. Little children had played with 
the clay. The prints of their tiny fingers and of 
their little shoes were plain to be seen. Here were 
fossils in the making, right before me. 

Our hearts are like that clay. Our souls take 
the shape we give them. They are soft and swift 
to receive the marks and prints of the things we 
see and hear and do. Even the thoughts that pass 
so swiftly through your busy little heads are leaving 
their fine tiny lines, helping to mould your minds 
and bodies and very looks of your faces. 

Very gradually the clay hardens into rock. And 
so it is with us. As the days pass by and the 
suns of many seasons beat down upon us, we be- 
come hardened and fixed in our habits and charac- 
ter. We are “‘Wax to receive, steel to retain.” 

Many things go together to mold our lives. 
Mother’s hands, and father’s too. Every child 
thinks what Mother and Father do is all right, 
and tries to do the same. Little Lydia was sitting 
in her mother’s lap while they were waiting for 
their train to pull in. Her mother noticed that 
the people were looking at Lydia with much in- 
terest and many smiles. She watched her and 
found the reason quickly enough. Little Lydia 
was going through the motions her mother made 
when doing up her hair. Little Bobby was 
strutting to and fro with his hands behind his 
back and his stubby nose pointed at the ceiling. 
“What are you doing?” And his answer came 
back, ‘‘I am studying like Papa.’’ When children 
do something wrong their parents ought to consider 
whether they are following a bad example set by 
one of their elders. I do not like to see a little 
girl shaking her dolly too hard or scolding it too 
harshly. It tells me too much about her mother. 

Our little playmates also help to make marks. 
The Bible tells us that evil companions corrupt 
good morals. Boys, shun a bad boy like you would 
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if you knew he had the small-pox. Vacation timeis — 
coming soon. Be careful what marks it makes on | 
you. Teachers and studies leave marks. Our — 
parents want us to bear the marks of a good 
education and so they send us to school. ‘Wild 
Minnie” shows what a girl is like when these good 
marks are missing and bad ones take their place. 

Church and Sunday School leave marks. Christ 
wants to put His marks upon us and shape and 
fashion us so that we shall be like Him. In old 
Greece the little tool which engravers used was 
called a ‘‘character.’”’ Then, later, the lines and 
letters which the tool made were called “‘charac- 
ters.’’ Still later on the lines, scratches, grooves, 
and furrows which life made on a man’s heart and 
mind came to be called the man’s “character.” 
If the lines are good and beautiful and true we 
say “there is a man of good character.’”’ If the 
lines are crooked and ugly and rough we say 
“there is a bad character.’’ Never forget that 
the lines are being made all the time by all the 
things we do and say and think, and by those 
around us. 

Time hardens our hearts. But we also have 
the power of hardening them. In this we are 
altogether different from the fossils. We can 
soften our hearts toward impressions, or we can 
harden them against impressions. We can do © 
much in selecting the things we allow to make 
their marks on us. Jesus once told an older man 
that unless he became as a little child he could 
never enter the Kingdom of Heaven. And why 
like a little child? Because a child’s heart is soft 
and tender, loving and humble and kind. Now 
I want you to think of the meanest man you know. 
Well,remember that once upon a time he wasa kind, 
tender-hearted child who used torun to his mother’s 
side and hide in her skirts whenever he saw a 
drunken man. Once he used to tell her with tears 
in his eyes about the-man he saw beating a dog. 
But as time went on he hardened his heart against 
his better feelings, against his mother, his teachers, 
his minister, his conscience, his Saviour. He 
softened his heart toward bad boys, bad habits, 
bad thoughts and deeds. And there he is now, 
as hard and mean as a man can be, harder than 
a stone, brutal, savage, cruel and wicked as sin 
can make him. When I look at those fossil mon- 
sters in the museum I think of him. Pity him. He 
hardened his heart against God and all good. 

How can we escape becoming such as he? I 
will tell you. God can and will do it all for you 
if you let Him have His way with your lives. 
We saw that our parents mold our lives. What 
better father can we have than our Father in 
Heaven? We saw that our companions do the 
same. What better friend than the boy Jesus 
to be our ideal friend? We saw that books and 
teachers mold our lives. What better book than 
the Bible? God can fashion us into the kind of 
men and women we ought to be. He can do more 
than that. He can refashion old hardened hearts 
and lives and make them over. We cannot 
do that for ourselves, but He can, by His Word and 
Spirit. A man once heard his little boy pray “O 
God make me a good man like my father.” And 
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he went to his bedroom and prayed, “O God, 
make me a child as tender and loving and full 
of faith as my little son.’’ He turned it into a 
poem, and if we live in the presence of God with 
that spirit in us, whether we be fathers or sons, 
young or old, our lives will be fashioned into a 
beautiful and permanent form. We will be like 
- Christ. 


ARROWS 
Object Sermon for Children 


_ “And above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked.’’— Eph. 6:16. 
_ After the spring rains and before the spring 
_ plowing you may sometimes see boys out hunting 
for arrowheads. Old village sites where the 
Indians camped by the side of some river or lake 
- furnish flint flakes, arrowheads, knives, scrapers, 
and sometimes potsherds and beads. The amount 
of these relics‘picked up on the fields where they 
were left by their makers is amazing. Tons and 
- tons of them repose in museum cases, in private 
collections, and in old cigar and soap boxes in 
attics and barns. All boys are interested in them. 
A handful of selected arrowheads ranging from 
the tiny, but wicked triangular war-points, the 
sharply serrated flints, the big notched and barbed 
specimens, the long drill-shaped projectiles, or 
any other well-known types may be used in cap- 
- turing the attention and stimulating the imagina- 
tion of the youngsters. Tell them how the savages 
chipped them out, fastened them to shafts, and 
shot them at their enemies. In the museum at 
Milwaukee there is a large human bone with 
a quartzite arrowhead deeply imbedded in the 
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tissue. It surely killed the man it hit. Indians 
used to shoot volleys of arrows at a time, and 
then rush the enemy. Sometimes they fastened 
wisps of burning pitch-pine and tinder to their 
arrows and by this means set fire to houses and 
forts. They have been known to dip their arrows 
in poison collected by teasing a rattlesnake to 
sink its fangs in a piece of liver. Some arrows 
were so attached to the shaft that they would 
remain in the flesh when the shaft was pulled out. 
These and many other facts about Indian arrows 
may be used to illustrate the arrows of the wicked, 
and the Wicked One. Unbelief, selfishness, un- 
truthfulness, laziness, disobedience, almost any 
evil habit or destructive thought may be taken up 
and typified by one or another of the arrowheads, 
which are better seen if shafted and feathered. 

Indians used shields, but their commonest de- 
fense was to keep out of sight by lying in the bushes 
or hiding behind trees. In that way they escaped 
the arrows of their enemies. And similarly we 
must have proper shelter against the arrows of 
the wicked. God’s Word teaches us about a 
shield that can even quench arrows that are 
tipped with fire and poison. The “shield of 
faith’? will protect us from evil in any form, for 
it means that we flee to Christ and hide in Him 
at all times. We take up this wonderful shield 
and use it when we have the mind of Christ in us 
and allow Him to have His way with us. In 
ancient warfare men sometimes put their shields 
together in such a way as to afford still greater 
protection. So Christians unite in congregations 
and associations by which all share in the strength 
and protection of each, and it is much better to 
unite in fighting the good fight of faith than to 
fight single handed and alone. 


Mid-Week Topics 
REY. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


MASTERING OUR APPETITES — Gen. 25:27- 
34. 


The whole national organization of the Hebrews 
rested on the tribes and through the tribes on the 
families. The passover was a family celebration. 
The right of blood-revenge belonged to the next 
of kin. The family was the real unit of worship. 

The family character of estates was strongly 
emphasized. At the very heart of the system was 
the “birthright.”’ The birthright included all 
rights and privileges which the national usage 
placed upon the first-born. Thus, according to 
patriarchal usage Esau possessed the family 
birthright. 

But there is always some crafty Jacob to take 
advantage of our weakest moment and bargain 
us out of the best things we have. In such a 
moment the fatal bargain was made. Esau said, 
“behold I am at the point to die! and what profit 
shall the birthright do to me?” 


I. The Price of a Birthright. 
In Jacob’s day, birthrights were not to be 
found on the market. If one should discover a 


miserly soul who had one for sale, his cunning led 
him to hold it at an almost prohibitive price. 
But here was a birthright for sale. It might be 
purchased for a cop of pottage; red pottage made 
of lentils, a species of pulse belonging to the pea 
tribe. Even until this day it is a favorite dish in 
Egypt and Syria, but to pay a birthright for even 
all one can eat of it is evermore a bad bargain for 
the birthright owner. 


Esau came from the field and was faint. Jacob 
would favor his brother if he could gain the birth- 
right thereby. The bargain was made and kept. 
Esau partook of the food and Jacob received the 
birthright. A cup of pottage for a birthright; for 
the largest portion of the parental estate, for the 
lordship over the rest of the family, for the func- 
tions of domestic priesthood. Does it not seem 
like a small amount to receive for a birthright? 
Is the poet correct when he says: 


“For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s task- 


ing 
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II. The Tyranny of Appetite. 

The animal desires of our lives are natural, 
growing out of our physical nature. We wish for 
food; it is no sin to eat pottage. Food is designed 
to secure the health and growth of the body. But 
even the desire for food must be kept under the 
control of judgment. 

William Penn practiced a wise maxim: “Always 
rise from the table with an appetite and you will 
never sit down without one.”’ This is the ideal of 
temperance. The sin of gluttony, which Dante 
punished in his Inferno, is the other extreme. 
Men are dying every day from overindulgence of 
the appetite. The appetite for stimulants is akin 
to the desire for food. It differs however in being 
an abnormal, instead of a natural desire. It is 
based on an unhealthy condition of the physical 
system. Coleridge, DeQuincy and thousands of 
other alcohol victims testify to this sad fact. 
Human nature presents no sadder picture than 
when the will of a strong man becomes enslaved 
by the appetite. A drunkard is no more or less 
than a man mastered by his appetite. The shame 
of submitting a will to the tyranny of appetite! 
Poe sold his birthright for what was far worse 
than a mess of pottage, and Esau’s sin has been 
followed by literal thousands — conquered by 
their appetites. 


III. “‘To Thine Ownself Be True.”’ 


Robert Louis Stevenson coined the happy 
phrase: ‘‘living on good terms with one’s self.’’ 
But that is far from an easy thing to do. No one 
can live on good terms with himself, if he cheats 
himself —‘“‘sells out’’ for a mere moment’s pleasure. 

Dr. Johnson once said, ““No man whose appetites 
are his masters can perform his duties with strict- 
ness and regularity.’’ He that would be superior 
to external influences must first become superior 
to his own passions. All of us are intrusted with 
certain birthrights; health, happiness, the ability 
to be of service to others and to God. Are we 
worthy of them? Or are we, like Esau, selling them 
for a mess of pottage? 

* * * 


THE CHILD JESUS — Luke 2:42-62. 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


It must be admitted that the story of Christ’s 
youth which gives the main foundation for the 
lesson, is the story of getting strength. The visit 
to Jerusalem, the discussion with the learned 
doctors in the temple, and the return to his 
home to live under the glad control of his parents, 
scarcely represent the chapters of Christ’s work. 
Christ’s youth seems to have been the time for 
the laying up of strength. Poor as his home may 
have been, there is no hint in the account that 
would allow us to make the example of Christ’s 
youth an argument for child labor. Evidently 
he grew up naturally performing only such tasks 
as belonged to young life. He really teaches us 
that youth should be kept true to itself. But he 
teaches us as well that there are certain channels 
along which strength may come to young life. 

I. Appropriation. 
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Christ is more than a lesson in strength; he is 
the source of strength. We may imitate, but we 
must likewise appropriate. The flower grows not 
not so much by trying to imitate the sun as by 
appropriating the sun. Paul learned the lesson 
not by saying, ‘I can do all things’’ which would 
have been sheer egotism, but by saying, “I can do 
all things in Him that strengtheneth me’”’ which 
is humility glorified and improved. They that 
wait upon the Lord do renew their strength, 
gaining eagle’s wings for the high tasks and ob- 
taining power to walk along the humble ways of 
life without fainting. They go from strength to 
strength until at last they are so much like Christ 
that they too bear the infirmities of the weak. 


II. Nourishment. 


The primary source of strength is nourishment. 
To make a vigorous plant grow, good soil is in- 
dispensible, and for strong human bodies there 
must be provided sufficient pure air, water and 
food. When these things are lacking, weaklings 
develop. Those who desire to develop the full 
strength of children must see that wholesome 
environment is provided. Luke is the only evange- 
list who gives us a picture of the developing boy, 
Jesus. His fine statement is, ‘‘The child grew and 
waxed strong, filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
God was upon Him.”’ Nothing is more profoundly 
important than the coming forward into strength 
and beauty of life and character of the young 
people about us, especially their growth in the 
“grace of God’’ as well as in ‘‘wisdom”’ or intellec- 
tual strength. It is said the philosopher, Fichte, 
marked as a great occasion the period when each 
of his children arrived at the age when for the 
first time he used the pronoun ‘I’ which in- 
dicated the dawning of the consciousness of his 
individuality. With equal jubilation we should 
mark the epoch when the boy or girl accepts 
Jesus as the Lord of his life, and follows the Mas- 
ter’s ideals with a clear exercise of will. 


III. ‘And the Child Grew.” 


Weare glad that the Bible does not consider it 
too trivial a thing to tell of Jesus’ growth. The 
pitiable loss of child life is one of the tragedies of 
our civilization —little children born into the 
world who never grow. Christians think that the 
strong should help the weak. In this struggle for 
existence mere physical strength is only partially 
effective. One may be as strong as a brute, yet 
be little above it. Brute force does too little for 
the world to make a religion of it. 

Physical strength should be gained for it is the 
foundation for really effective life. All children 
should be given a prescription for growing strong, 
as well as beautiful. Well, the Bible contains 
both these prescriptions. In the book of Peter is 
a prescription worth trying. He says, Take a 
pinch of diligence and add to it Godliness. 

As the Crusaders went out to deliver the Lord’s 
sepulchre from the Saracens, so Christians in all 
ages take up the cause of the weak and defense- 
less of mankind. Every follower of the Child 
Jesus is a Crusader at heart. 
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‘ministered through Christian character. 
| true in all the experiences of life, to be faithful, 


| patient, strong and honorable in the steady disci- 


| THE LIFE OF SERVICE — Luke 10:30-37. 


We serve God and man in the positive help 
To ring 


-pline of the years, has in it a service beyond the 
‘power of the spoken word or commanding deed. 
A student wrote to a teacher, “I never had any 
work under you, but during all my four years on 


the campus your life was an inspiration to me.” 


“Living epistles, known and read of all men,” 
are often more powerful than written eloquence, 
Strength is not given for itself as a luxury to be 
hoarded, it is rather given for something beyond 
itself, as a service to be fully rendered. The Bible 


- gives small encouragement to those who seek for 


power for its own sake. The upper room finds its 
meaning in the city street. Some books and some 


' moving pictures try to present the hero in “‘the 


- form of a servant.” 


Their authors well know that 


| this makes the surest appeal to the popular mind 


_ word “good” for the word “certain.” 


and heart. The simple truth is that Christ’s 


- law of service lives fully in the admiration of the 


world. 


_ I. The Good Samaritan. 


Everybody likes him. The word “good’’ is 
not applied to him at all in the account in Luke. 
Jesus said, ‘“‘A certain Samaritan.’ Men liked the 
character so well that they have substituted the 
The first 
audience that heard these words quickly rendered 
a verdict for the Samaritan as against the priest 
and Levite and all audiences since have given a 
like verdict. In truth the feeling is unanimous. 
Some of us may be selfishly bent on our own 
pleasures but we do admire the good Samaritan 
wherever we find him. He has found his way 
out of the parable into our churches and lodges 
and books. Nobody knows his name. He simply 
lost himself in his good deed, and so became one 
of the world’s best known and best loved charac- 
ters. He gave up his own convenience and gave 
his own oil and wine and pence; and he turned a 
hotel into a home of charity and service. 


Il. The Price. 


He paid the price. The privilege of such aid 
is never quite a gift. The man in the Old Testa- 
ment who entertained the stranger with another 
man’s ewe lamb is not known as the Good Samari- 
tan’s ancient brother! He was kindly enough to 
offer hospitality, but not kindly enough to pay 
the bill himself. But the man in Christ’s parable 
paid the price. The oil came from his own cruse, 
the wine from his own cask, the pence from his 
own purse, the beast from his own stable. He 
walked that the wounded man might ride. In 
other words we cannot be servants unless we pay 
the cost of service. A young lady seeing a group 
of admirers gatherered around a woman who had 
given faithful and successful service in a foreign 
field, said that she would like to be a returned mis- 
sionary, if it were not for being an outgoing mis- 
sionary! We can all see how that statement in- 
volves a moral contradiction. Service without 
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cost is counterfeit, simply because service without 
cost is service without character. 

What, after all, was the distinction of the 
Samaritan as contrasted with the priest and 
Levite? Was it not simply in the quality of love? 
One had enough sympathy so that he “saw,” and 
the other enough so that he did slightly more — 
he “looked.’’ But they both “‘passed by’’ lacking 
the real element of service — love. 

Anything but love grows weary in well-doing, 
even if it does start. Only love will lead us to “lay 
down our lives for the brethren.’”’ If there is no 
source of love, there is no source of service. There 
is such a source, and the Source is Christ himself. 


“He only does not live in vain, 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs — his wealth, his thoughts, his 
speech — 
To advance the good of suffering man.” 


* * * 


CHRISTIAN TESTIMONY — Matt. 10:27-33. 


Anyone who possesses valuable knowledge is not 

to hide it away in his own consciousness but to 
share it with the world. It would be nothing 
short of criminal for a man who had been cured of 
a disease, to keep to himself the means of his cure, 
when all around were people suffering from the 
same malady. ‘Return to thy house and declare 
how great things God hath done for thee’ was 
the injunction of the Saviour to the healed man. 
It is this magnificent volume of “‘telling the story” 
that builds up the irrefutable evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion. 
I. “Ye shall be my witnesses, both in Jerusalem 
and all Judea and Samaria and the uttermost part 
of the earth.” (Acts 1:8.). The gift of the Holy 
Spirit was to enable the disciples to spread the 
great news. They were to testify to the things 
they had seen and heard and the results in their 
own consciousness and experience. They were 
sometimes horribly persecuted because of their 
witnessing and often sealed their testimony with 
their blood. They were called “martyrs’’ which 
means “those who had witnessed’? from the 
Greek verb martureo which means “to witness.” 
This testimony was to be world wide unto the 
uttermost part of the earth; first at home in 
Jerusalem before the assembled hate, dignity and 
orthodoxy of the Jewish leaders, who had crucified 
their Lord; then in the province of Judea, and 
then in hated Samaria — ever in a widening circle 
reaching the uttermost shores, breasting the 
insolence of Greek culture as well as the contempt 
of imperial Rome and the indifference of savage 
tribes. 


II. Speech. : 


The Bible has much to say as to the responsi- 
bility of people for their speech. For most of us 
it must be well-nigh terrifying to read that we 
shall be judged for every ‘‘idle word.”” Knowing 
the ease with which useless or uncontrolled speech 
comes to our lips, we are fearful that the witnesses 
against us in the judgment shall be many and 
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decisive. However as so many of our approaches 
to life are made by speech, we cannot wonder 
_ that any real religion should deal often with our 
duty in the right use of words.. It is said that a 
servant was once asked by a king to bring him a 
meal of the best thing on earth and that the 
servant brought tongue. Again asked to bring a 
meal of the worst thing on earth, he again brought 
a dish of tongue. He justified his apparently con- 
tradictory procedure by declaring that the tongue 
rightfully used was the best thing on earth and 
that the tongue wrongly used was the worst 
thing on earth. So if we are to be justified or 
condemned by our ‘“‘words’” the Bible cannot 
stress too solemnly the sacred responsibility of 
speech. Speech then, in the matter of confession, 
seems to be lifted to its highest use. In the matter 
of denial it seems to be dropped into the lowest 
degradation. In the one case it places the best 
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before the listeners; in the other case it places the 
worst. So our words are like a vehicle carrying 
us toward heaven; and again they are like a vehicle 
carrying us towards hell. Confessing God in 
Christ, we consecrate words to their highest mis- 
sion. Denying God in Christ, we torture words 
to their most accursed purpose. 

We are living in a day when the world insists 
upon the demonstration of Christianity. This 
generation has more opportunities than any other 
for the preaching of deed. We can organize 
Christianity now into many of the great relations 
of life. The commission of the Christian ministry 
is now laid upon all those who follow Jesus, and 
the task is to work it into the practical affairs of 
life. Christ is counting upon us to join “‘the cloud 
of witnesses.’’ Our influence, our example, will 
affect not only our own generation, but generations 
still unborn. 


Sermons 


The River of Life 


REV. GEORGE BLAINE GENSEMER 


“There is a river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of God.’’— Psalm 46:4. 

Standing on the brink of the great Horseshoe 
Falls at Niagara and listening to the space filling 
roar of the magnificent cataract, as: 

“From harmony to harmony 
Through all the notes it ran,” 


the thought came to mind as I suppose it comes 
to the mind of all who love the Bible, of the voice 
of the matchless Son of God whose voice is as 
“the voice of many waters.” With thoughts at- 
tuned to the praise of God, the words of the 
text kept singing themselves through the con- 
scious mind —“‘There is a river, the streams where- 
of make glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most High.’”’ And later, as the 
engines of the boat throbbed musically on their 
way across Lake Ontario and down the majestic 
St. Lawrence, these words seemed to flow through 
the consciousness to the accompaniment of the 
rhythm of the engines. As in a vision the whole 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence system 
flashed across the mind and presented itself as an 
allegory of life from infancy to eternity. The whole 
of this system, the Great Lakes and the mighty 
river stretching its hundreds of miles from Ontario 
ie the sea is in a striking way a picture of human 
ife. 

At the head of the system is Superior, the largest 
of the Great Lakes. But Superior is dependent 
upon a multitude of small streams that enter it 
from all directions, north, south, east, west. 
Each of these streams, no matter how small, con- 
tributes its part to the water of the lake. Superior 


is the Great Lake of Beginnings. It is the recep- 
tive lake, the source lake. Canada and the United 
States each contributes its part to the supply of 
water. 

There is a striking resemblance between Lake 
Superior and early childhood. The child is perfect 
receptivity. From all sides come impressions 
that endure for the whole span of life. Heredity 
and environment thrust upon the consciousness 
their contributions to the development of life and 
character. Even in the earliest and most helpless 
days there may be poured into the growing ex- 
perience of the little one influences that will modify 
all of life that is to follow. We are just beginning 
to understand the importance of these earlier, im- 
pressionable years. The first eight years may be 
called the golden years. Traits, impulses, in- 
fluences are being received that will lay the founda- 
tions of habits, good or bad. Eager, impression- 
able, curious, imitative, the child takes in in- 
fluences as readily as Lake Superior receives the 
waters contributed by the many streams. 

These impressions are permanent. Upon the 
foundations laid at this time will be built the 
whole superstructure of the mature life. This is 
pre-eminently the time to begin the formation of 
habits of obedience, reverence and respect, ob- 
servation, concentration and accuracy. To keep 
the contributing streams pure and undefiled, is 
God’s great commission to parents and all who 
deal with receptive childhood. 

Jesus appreciated the little child. He recog- 
nized the greatness of childhood and_ its 
possibilities. ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” is an assertion of divine 
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‘truth and as well a challenge to keep childhood 
‘pure and to send the stream of life onward in its 
‘course, full of grace and truth. In his words — 
“Unless ye be converted and become as little 
children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom,” 
‘this great lover of the little child imparted to 
mankind a deeper sense of the worth of the child 
‘and his importance to the Kingdom. 

After Superior comes Lake Huron. On the 
‘map this lake appears as two bodies of water, 
‘the lake proper and the rather shallow, land- 


‘locked Georgian Bay. The real lake is reputed to 


‘be the deepest of the Great Lakes with a strong, 
ssteady flow onward. This double lake is a type 
sof youth. The young life entering the period we 


seall Youth may flow along the normal course, 


‘rich, deep, steady, or it may turn aside into some 
‘land locked Georgian Bay where it is lost to the 
‘real purpose of its being. Youth is the time of 
‘decision. Life courses are mapped out: the 
destination of the voyage is determined. Will 
‘the life be spent in the land-locked Georgian Bay 
of the self life, or will it run along the course of 
“service and usefulness, sweeping along in the 


great stream of human progress and growth? 


“The development and training that youth has 
‘received in the schools makes the decisions of this 
period of life all the more important. 


“To everyman there openeth 
A Way and Ways, and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the low, 
And in between on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And everyman decideth 


if The Way his soul shall go.” 


Youth is the time for Christian decisions. More 
persons enter the fellowship of the church during 
the period of youth than during all the rest of life. 


- The call of the Master for a life of service for Him 


is more frequently heard and heeded in later 
adolescence than at any other time. By deciding 


- for Christ the life is deepened and enriched. Holy 
aspirations flood the soul of the young Christian 


man or woman. The pleasure seeker, with no 


- definite Christian life purposes, inevitably drifts 


- into some land-locked Georgian Bay apart from 


_ the course of true progress. 


- Lakes. 
_ danger. 


’ thought and experience in religion. 


Choose ye this day! 
Lake. Erie is the most shallow of the Great 
Its shallowness constitutes its greatest 
Storms stir it to the bottom. It is the 
most dangerous of all the lakes for navigation. 
We read of more wrecks on Lake Erie than on any 
lake or sea of similar area. Shallowness is always 
dangerous. 

We live in the midst of much shallowness of 
There is 
shallowness in other realms of thinking. The age 


- boasts of its breadth but forgets that being broad 


without a corresponding depth of character 
menaces the stability of the race. Remember 
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that the rapids and the falls follow shallow Erie. 
Any scheme of life based upon shallow thinking and 
shallow experience is in as serious danger of 
destruction as a bark canoe in the rapids above 
Niagara Falls. Rapids — Falls — tumult of 
waters follow shallow Lake Erie. 

The lack of serious and deep convictions gner- 
ally precedes the fast: life and the fast life always 
ends in the falls. The rapids and falls are useless 
to navigation and commerce. Death lurks in 
every swirl of the raging waters. 

It is at this point that we touch the plan of 
salvation. There is a way of escape. Man by 
his intelligence and skill dug the Welland Canal 
around the rapids and falls. Commerce, ocean 
bound, travels the canal in perfect safety. In his 
wisdom and love, God has opened the way of 
salvation. The way of the cross is the way that 
leads safely past sin and its dire results. The 
River of Life has its passage through the cross. 
Jesus said —‘‘I am the Way, the truth, and the 
life, no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

The cost of sin is immeasurably great. Sin 
is man’s costliest diversion. Financially its cost 
for America alone runs into the Billions of Dol- 
lars. Spiritually its cost cannot be stated except 
in scriptural terms —‘‘The wages of sin is death.”’ 
The whole level of life, physical, mental, spiritual 
is lowered by sin. 

The ocean bound vessels that have passed 
through the Welland canal reach the deep, clear 
waters of Lake Ontario. The soul that has chosen 
well and has followed Christ attains a rich, full 
satisfaction. Ontario leads to the Thousand 
Islands. Scattered through the upper expanses 
of the St. Lawrence River are these, more than a 
thousand islands. Almost every degree of beauty 
is expressed by them. To the one who sees them 
for the first time they are almost a fairy land of 
beauty. Every trip among them finds new charm 
in their variety. From the well kept, luxurious 
estates of the very rich to the islets covered with 
virgin forest: from the fertile farms on the large 
islands to the small rocky islets one catches the 
thrill of beauty. ; 


“Thine are the isles, 
Where pleasure smiles, 
Thine the fair Beulah land.” 


The quiet peace of heart and mind in Christ 
leads to the thousands of joys and pleasures that 
come to the pure in heart. “Things which the eye 
saw not, and the ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man, whatsoever things God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’”’ “In thy 
presence is fulness of joy; in thy right hand there 
are pleasures forever more.”’ 


The great river sweeps majestically toward 
the ocean, with ever changing scenery. So the 
Christian life moves steadily onward toward the 
rich fulness that we mortals call old age. 

Young man, young woman, some day you will 
have an old man or old woman on your hands, 
This will not be your father or mother, no not 
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your grandfather or grandmother. That old man, 
young man now rejoicing in your youth, will be you. 
That old woman, young lady in the fulness of your 
* youthful joy and beauty, will be you. What that 
old person will be is now being determined by you. 
You are today choosing whether your life will stop 
in Georgian Bay or move out and on toward the 
full sweep of the mighty river of the life beautiful. 
Like the St. Lawrence River, the Christian life 
becomes richer, deeper, clearer as it sweeps on- 
ward on its course toward the great ocean. There 
may at times be rapids but under the guidance of 
the skilled pilots these are passed in safety. One 
of the delights of life is to meet the choice souls 
that have grown richer and holier as they have 
gone on through the years. I recall one such a 
beautiful life I met in York, Pennsylvania. She 
is a welcome guest at all meetings, and becomes at 
once the center of life of the group. Her human 
qualities are so transfused with the divine that 
she radiates the grace of God into all who know 
her. Her heart is young —her mind active, her 
soul radiant. 
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“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the rest was 


made.” 
“’en down to old age all my people shall 
prove, 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable 
love.” 


And at the end of the river are the great, high, - 
guard mountains, Cape Trinity and Cape Eternity. 
In the experience of the Christian, the Triune 
God, eternal in the heavens, unchanging and 
omnipotent, gives us our confidence. Then we 
launch out into the great, deep ocean of Eternity 
with full trust in the Triwne God. 

As in the vision of Ezekiel the waters flow from 
the temple, the only true life of man flows from 
God and returns to God, entering into his bound- 
less love. Only as life is guarded by these great 
truths, the trinity of God and the eternity of life 
through Christ Jesus can mankind reach out into 
the destiny of everlasting joy in the presence of 
the Heavenly Father. 


The Happy People 
REV. FRANK L. JENNINGS 
Extracts from a Sermon Published in Christian World Pulpit 


‘Happy is that people whose God is the Lord.” 
Psa. 114:15. 

Happiness is the lure of the human race, the 
goal which we all seek to attain. It is a life-long 
pursuit, one seldom realized with complete success, 
yet always that prize that beckons us on by the 
instinctive conviction that it ought to be ours. 
Happiness should, under normal conditions, be 
within reach of all. “If a man is unhappy,” said 
Epictetus, centuries ago, “this must be his own 
fault, for God made all men to be happy.” I am 
certain there can be no doubt about the conclusion 
of that quotation. True, success cannot come to 
everyone, nor can everyone keep his health, yet 
happiness is within everyone’s grasp, whether he 
is successful or not, even whether he is healthy 
or not. The undeniable truth for all of us to face 
is that many of the greatest invalids have not only 
been happy, but have radiated their happiness to 
others. 

Undoubtedly, many people have a strange 
notion of what constitutes happiness, and their 
search for it is so persistently and pathetically mis- 
directed. The explorer says it is found in the 
thrill of new discoveries, the artist in creating a 
picture that will never die, the rich in massing 
money, the indolent in constant dining out and 
making a weekly round of entertainment halls. 

You see, the obsession is that happiness is con- 
tained in things, that it is captured by the posses- 
sion of things, that it is handled, fondled and ex- 
perienced by the prize of plentiful, tangible, con- 
crete things. That is a conviction that unfor- 
tunately has taken root in many minds the world 


over, the stubborn assurance that if people only 
had such and such things they would be delight- 
fully and constantly happy. Well, it is given to 
many to prove the folly of such a fancy and also 
to substantiate the wisdom of the wit, who said 
that there were only two kinds of disappointment 
in the world: not getting what we wanted and — 
getting it. No, the possession of things cannot 
and never will make us happy, and if we maintain 
our search for happiness, believing it to be found 
in things, we must not complain if the prize eludes 
our grasp. Jesus took the trouble to enunciate a 
world-wide truth when He said that a man’s life 
consisted not in the abundance of the things he 
possessed, and if we deliberately choose to dis- 
regard that clear statement we shall find its truth 
in the school of experience. 

I was reading the other day that if you wanted 
perfect happiness you ought to go to Iffley, a 
quaint, quiet, English hamlet, where old things, 
old customs, old hearts keep green, where all is 
peace and loveliness. Well, I am positive that 
happiness is not to be discovered by making pil- 
grimages. If so, it is hard luck on those poor folks 
who cannot get away, who are tied to their one, 
two and three-roomed homes by poverty, sickness 
or lack of friends. No, thank goodness, happiness 
is not local, it is not to be found by visiting a 
certain spot; and I am glad it is not, for the sake 
of the old residents of the place. Happiness for 
some would mean severe unhappiness for others 
for the others would be bored to death by the 
crowds that constantly besieged the place. All 
beauty, all serenity is not at Iffley by any means, 
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‘however choice that. picturesque little spot may 
‘be. Why, to be without cinemas and telephones 
‘and motor buses and gas and electricity, rather 
‘than inspiring people with happiness, would give 
‘most of them the pip. I know for myself I should 
very much prefer a well-laid-out highway running 
near my door than a lot of dipped and twisted 
‘lanes along which rustic folk ambled and hay- 
carts criss-crossed from left to right. 
Then it is said that plenty of money will make a 
person happy. It is passing strange that although 
all of us might like a little more wealth than we 
_ possess we have all come to the settled conclusion 
that money will never purchase the secret of 
happiness. If it did that we should expect every 
millionaire to be perfectly happy. And we know 

-as a matter of common fact that such is very far 
from being the case. It is the poet Pope who puts 
the truth for us when he cries: — 


Can wealth give happiness? Look around 
and see 

What great distress, 
misery. 


what splendid 


There are many men whose one aim in life is 
money-making. There are many boys who even 
now are dreaming of the day when they will be as 
rich as a Rockefeller. There are many girls who 
fondly nurse the thought that one day they may 
be lucky enough to marry a man with a big bank 
balance. There are many stupid people in the 

- world who tell you that money is the key to 
happiness. 
Some time ago I advised you to read a novel 
called ‘“The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” by Paul 
- Neuman. It appeared in serial form in The 
_ Christian World.” It is the life story of a man, 
_ who, from an office boy, worked his way up to the 
top position and became a kind of William White- 
- ley. But Porlick was sadly mistaken in his valua- 

tions of life. His perspective in life was complete- 

ly bounded by the material, the solid, the metallic 

things of life. He became hard and overbearing 

and boorish in his relationships with employees, 
_ friends and members of his family. As he pro- 
_ gresses financially and socially, so he retrogressed 
- feelingly and spiritually. In spite of his vast 
- stores, his purchased knighthood, his abundant 
riches, death found him unloved and lonely, the 
victim of an incurable disease. “And thus the 
doctor found him in the fading light of a bitter 
January day, propped in his arm chair, facing a 
modest fire, grasping a slip of press-cuttings that 
set forth the unblemished reputation and spot- 
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less integrity of Sir Josiah Porlick, one of our 
merchant princes — his eyes in a fixed stare that 
might express fear, astonishment or anger — 
dead.’”’ And, says the author grimly, “this was 
the end of the greatness.’”’ Money is a poor 
wretched thing if it cannot make you happy 
in life and bring you friends in death. And what 
are the millions if they cannot buy digestion to 
enjoy a simple meal? 

These things are not to be set aside. They are 
not simply rhetoric. They are facts, everyday, 
broad, unassailable facts. Money does not pur- 
chase peace of mind and heart happiness. I have 
lived among people who, although drab, ill-dressed 
and poor, relatively got more fun and happiness 
out of life than very many of their rich brothers 
and sisters. 

So what does it come to? Happiness is not in 
things, not in great learning, excessive wealth, 
much power, brilliant attainments, political or 
social ability. No! Happiness is not without. 
It is rather within. It is a disposition, an outlook, 
a temperament, a heart stayed on God that enables 
one to be in love with life, to appreciate the com- 
mon, the homely things of life, the things that 
subtract the fullest enjoyment from the highest 
good. That disposition, that attitude may be 
acquired and cultivated by all of us. We cannot 
entirely govern our surroundings but we can be 
captains of our own souls. We can cultivate a 
Sabbath of the mind. We can live for God and 
discover that peace and happiness and content- 
ment are not to be found amongst the rare gifts 
of life, not amongst the half-sensed pleasures that 
constantly makes us restless and dissatisfied. 
They are at our hands-side. We can find the 
secret of happiness ourselves, for it is an open 
secret. We can seek and find it in health, in 
friendship, the love of home, in the voices of 
children, in sunshine, in the love of Jesus Christ, 
and the service of humanity. 

To love, to serve, to be found indispensable, to 
give ourselves wholly to the Christ of Good 
Cheer, to walk humbly and justly before God — 
such I am convinced is to find real happiness. Not 
riches or poverty, not education or ignorance, 
not housed like a prince or styed like a pig — no! 
But to have somebody to love, to work for, to 
live in the lives of others, to serve God and one’s 
fellow-men — such is to enrich our own hearts 
with a Christ-like happiness that does not wilt 
with adversity or pass with time. To follow in 
the white footprints of the Holy Christ is to 
experience true happiness. 


Above the Crowd 


REV. B. ERROL PARISH 


“For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’? Luke 19:10. 

The mission of Jesus is no where in the Bible 
more clearly explained than in our text. Jesus, 
the son of man had a task, a mission in life, just as 


do all the sons of men. From early life on until 
the Cross, Jesus was about His Father’s business. 
There were many voices, our Saviour heard one 
voice above them all, the cry of the lost. It was 
easy to stir the sympathy of Jesus, a sick child, 
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a lame hand, a blind eye, a poor widow, or any 
soul in distress aroused the sympathy of our 
Lord. The heart that holds sympathy holds love. 

’ The Divine sympathy is one of the expressions of 
the Divine love. It is a wonderful thought that 
our Christ cares, that He is concerned about us, 
that we are in His mind. It is inspiring to know 
that the mighty power of God is being used in 
our behalf. The love of the Father is not for the 
righteous alone. Every sinner is a subject of 
His love. God loves the world and His only 
begotten Son comes to seek and to save its lost. 
Man has a way to go and on that highway none 
are ever lost. To leave the highway is to lose the 
way. The end of the way is eternal life. Whether 
or not we are pilgrims on the right way is life’s 
most important matter. Jesus came to show the 
way and offered Himself as ‘‘the way.’”’ He lived 
His mission. 

There are two classes of sinners in this world, 
the kind who want to be saved and the kind who 
do not. Zacchaeus would see Jesus. Our Saviour 
was passing through Jericho, a town some seven 
miles from the Jordan and about seventeen miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Jericho had been filled with the reports about 
Jesus and Zacchaeus was sharing in the excite- 
ment. Zacchaeus was a little man, it is difficult 
for him to see Jesus so many were there. It is 
always difficult for little men to see Jesus. Sin 
blinds their eyes. It is the pure in heart who see 
Him. The wealth of the world, the wisdom of the 
world cannot open the eyes. But purity can. We 
see in this life just about what we are looking for. 
The man who is looking for material things will 
see material things. If one is looking for beauty 
they will find and see it. If one is looking for those 
in need they will find and see it. If one is looking 
for those in need they will meet them and the 
need will be seen. Zacchaeus would see Jesus 
and he saw Him. Seeing Jesus depends upon the 
will. Man must will to see. The sinner who 
desires salvation will find it in Jesus and they 
will behold Him. The sinner who is indifferent 
or the one who refuses to see Him and holds the 
eyes shut refuses salvation and misses looking 
at the world’s finest character and history’s most 
powerful personality, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Zacchaeus sought Jesus and would see who He 
was. Men see Jesus differently and they differ 
in what they see in Him. Some have seen Him 
as a wonder worker, some have seen Him as a 
preacher, some as a teacher, some have seen Him 
as a religious fanatic, some as a man and some 
as God. Zacchaeus hurries ahead and climbs 
a sycamore tree, an Egyptian fig with leaves like 
a mulberry and had a low trunk with spreading 
branches. He probably believed that he would 
be hid, but he was soon to learn the lesson all must 
learn that it is impossible to hide from the all 
seeing eyes of Jesus. 

There are some notable things about this 
man, Zacchaeus. He was chief among the 
publicans. Real leadership will always follow 
Jesus. He wasarich man. Rich and poor would 
see our Lord. He was willing to run ahead of the 
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crowd and climb above it that he might see Him. 
He was above the crowd and here is the difference 
between Zacchaeus and the rest of the multitude. 
He was above them. He was willing to bring 
himself up to a position where vision was possible. 
He appreciated the value of being able to see. 
Zacchaeus was a worthy citizen, he was willing 
to meet Christ half-way. He would do his part 
in making a meeting possible. This is exactly 
what.so many refuse to do. Man has his part in 
the process of conversion and God has His part. 
In doing our part we make it possible for God to 
do His. Zacchaeus climbed up where Jesus could 
see Him and where he could see Jesus. 

Jesus speaks heart winning words to him, He 
would abide in his house. The one recorded inci- 
dent where our Lord invited Himself to be any 
man’s guest. Jesus had come to seek and to save 
and here was a good opportunity. Zacchaeus 
was one of the lost sheep, the very class to which 
Jesus was sent. The attitude Jesus showed to this 
rich Jew is in harmony with His attitude towards 
all mankind. An attitude of willingness to save 
all who will be saved. Christ looks up into a tree 
and saw a man. Wherever Jesus looks He sees 
men. This was one time when Divinity looked 
up to humanity and humanity has not often 
looked down upon Deity. The perculiarity of the 
situation; a-‘man in a tree, beneath him a crowd, 
a Saviour and salvation. Jesus knew men, He 
knew Zacchaeus. The Saviour of all men must be 
able to speak to all men. Zacchaeus makes haste 
and comes down. The sound of the Master’s 
voice should cause men to do that very thing, 
make haste to come to Him. And with joy. 
Coming to Jesus is a joyful coming. There is noth- 
ing sad about the Church experience for the 
spiritual experience is happiness itself. This was 
the supreme moment in Zacchaeus’ life. It was 
in yours when yoy first. accepted Jesus. You 
came to meet Him with joy in your soul. The 
crowd begins to talk, the preacher of the Sermon 
on the Mount was going to break bread with a 
sinner. Jesus did not entirely escape the gossiping 
tongues of Jericho. Nevertheless, He continues 
on the way with Zacchaeus. Jesus does not rest 
His program, the soul-saving business on the 
opinions of men. 

The crowd had stood in Zaachaeus’ way. The 
crowd has stood in the way of so many. Peter, 
Paul, Luther, Knox, and hosts of the redeemed 
had to climb above the crowd. The world’s 
great are the men and women of the tree tops. 
We climb to the best in life, yes, we even climb to 
glory. The crowd stands in the way of our 
salvation. To listen to its murmuring, to heed 
its thoughtless advice, to pay attention to its 
ridicule is to lose the way. Zacchaeus would 
make Jesus acquainted with Zacchaeus. He had 
been giving half of his goods to the poor. Truly 
here was a very generous man. Not only was 
he above the crowd; he was above the tithe. If 
he possessed anything wrongly he would restore 
it even four-fold. He would meet the require- 
ments of the Roman law. Zacchaeus had prob- 
ably read the twenty-second Chapter of Exodus — 
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- especially its first four verses, many times. Still 
he would restore more than double —it would 
- be four-fold. Here was a character on which 
~ Jesus could build. Zacchaeus knew the seventh 


verse of the fifth chapter of Numbers. He was 
~ acquainted with the laws of restoration. A just 
man was this subject for redemption. What 


was lacking? The acceptance of Jesus and he, 
by his manner, accepts Him. Accepting Jesus is 
more than a matter of words. We accept our 
Lord, not with the lips, but with the heart. 
Salvation came into the household of Zacchaeus. 
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With a willing heart he came out of the crowd, 
lived above it, saw more than the crowd could 
see, and he does more than crowds have ever 
done — he meets His Christ. 


Let us as Christians, let us as a Church live 
above the crowd, never forgetting that the crowd 
is lost without our Master, who still comes to 
seek out and save all who are lost. Jesus fulfilled 
His mission in saving Zacchaeus. We fulfill our 
missions as Christians in carrying on this blessed 
work. 


An Old Path to New Power 


REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“In quietness and confidence is your strength.” 
(Isaiah 30:15.) Here is a branch from the tree of 
life “‘whose leaves are for the healing”’ of the ills 
of our generation. It is an old path, but it leads 
- to sources of new power. 

“In quietness’’— but quietness is almost a 
stranger in our day. Of noise, drive and push 
we have abundance, but how little of quietness! 
If our children fall a prey to the hysteria of the 
day and develop St. Vitus dance, we put them to 
bed and enforce quietness — the only sure path 
back to health — but not so with us. We have no 
one to put us to bed. We glory in our “pep” and 
“drive.” 

If our day’s work has left us “dead tired,’’ we 
must go to “‘the movies” or add more excitement 
by some means; quietness is out of the question. If 
the week’s work leaves us with frayed nerves, 
Sunday is turned into a holiday of activities — 
quietness is out of fashion. 

Yet we know the pace we have set is fraught with 
_ peril. Power of a certain kind we do have — 
power for activities, vast and varied — but if one 
“checks out’’ of the bank and does not “‘deposit,”’ 
bankruptcy is inevitable. ‘‘To be socially effec- 
tive we must have periods of detachment from 
society’s demands,” says Prof. Hocking. That is 
a terse way of saying that periods of quiet are a 
necessity. An ancient Indian proverb tells us, 
“The archer hitteth the target, partly by pulling 
back and partly by letting go.’ One marked 
difference between Jazz and Grand Opera, says 
a musician, is in the “rests.’’ One is the frenzied 
dance of the barbarian, the other is the stately 
march of the sage. 

A. Scotch minister on his way to Church met 
a boy going fishing. ‘Do you not know that this 
is the day of rest?’’ the minister ventured. “But 
I am not tired,” the lad replied. Pathetic, isn’t 
it? Pathetic that the Lord’s Day is not more often 
interpreted in the light of every one’s need. 
Sunday offers to our restless humanity a day of 
quietness, an opportunity to subsoil the soul 
with new motives and a divine sense of values, 
but we imagine we do not need such things. We 
do not fear spiritual and moral bankruptcy! 

A man told me it was his task to stay at the 
factory until the other workers were gone, then 


to loosen all the belts on the machinery. If they 
were kept taut, very soon they would begin to 
break and would have to be replaced. What a 
parable of human life! 

Leaders of the Y.M.C.A. tell me that they have 
recently sensed anew the need for building the 
spirit as well as the body, and they are ordering 
their programs to include not only strenuous 
games, but “retreats,’’ not only ‘drives’ but 
Bible-study and devotional periods. I am told 
that when John R. Mott, the leader of the World- 
wide Y.M.C.A., is in his office, every one there 
knows that he must not be disturbed for the first 
half-hour of the day. ‘‘He is in conference,” or as 
Whittier would say: 


‘“‘Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love.”’ 


Perhaps we shall learn some day, even if it be 
in the harsh school of experience, that to gain our 
poise, regain our power and find again the paths 
to peace, it must be ‘‘in quietness’’ rather than 
ceaseless activity, excitement, push and drive. 
“Be still and know that I am God.”’ 

““Confidence’”’ is the other word ‘‘whose leaves 
are for the healing’ of our ills. If ‘quietness’ 
applies to the physical and mental, “confidence” 
refers to the spiritual. ‘‘Confidence’’ is an atti- 
tude of the soul. 

When Sir James Bryce started for England, 
after a period of years as the British Ambassador 
in America, the inevitable reporter asked him the 
inevitable question, ‘“What do you think America 
needs most?’ His answer was in one word. 
He said, ‘‘Poets.’’ It isn’t difficult to discover 
the meaning which that veteran, scholarly states- 
man wrapped up in the word, ‘‘Poets.’’ It was 
his way of saying that our need was spiritual rather 
than material — not wealth so much as the ideals 
to enable us to make of our wealth a benefit 
rather than a curse, not education so much as 
the moral judgment to use our education for good 
and not merely for self, not facts, but values! 

Is all that included in the word ‘‘confidence?”’ 
Yes, when we place our confidence in the spiritual 

(Continued on page 1064) 
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| MPORTANT RECENT BOOKS 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, 


Some Problems of the Modern Minister, by A. K. 
De Blois, Ph.D., President, Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 329 pp. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.75. The author’s experience as the 
pastor of outstanding churches in Chicago, Boston, 
and elsewhere, as editor of the Watchman-Examiner, 
and as President of a Theological Seminary, has given 
him wide contacts with the exacting, sacrificial, and 
inspiring task of the ministry. Out of experience as pas- 
tor, he offers tested plans for church management. 
Best of all he passes on to his brethren the principles 
of parish administration which he has learned at first 
hand. On the minister’s message, and his social and 
spiritual contacts, Dr. De Blois offers wise counsel, 
which, if heeded, will make any minister more effective 
in building up his own soul, his church, his com- 
munity, and the Kingdom. 

Morals for Ministers, by R.E.X. 
millan. $1.50. A lighted candle for ministers to 
search their hearts by! It is a pity that the author 
hides himself behind anonymity, for this is a sound 
and sensible, as well as searching, book. It discusses 
the mental and moral perils of the ministry, and indi- 
cates how they may be met and vanquished. Some 
of its chapter headings are, The Truth (in which he 
discusses the morality of preaching views which are 
opposed to the creed of one’s church), Kéeping Alive, 
Loving Our Fellows, Self-Glory, The Snare of the 
Abstract, Getting Into the Newspapers, Personal 
Peculiarities, Over-Systematization, Laziness, Depres- 
sion, Politics in the Pulpit, Plagarism, and Women. 


Jesus the Citizen, by James Alex. Robertson, D.D. 
189 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. The author will 
be remembered by many of our reader’s for his notable 
book, ‘‘The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus.’’ He does 
not attempt here to outline any program for the 
social and civic life of today, but rather to describe 
the contacts of Jesus with certain cities — Nazareth, 
Capernaum and Jerusalem. He gives graphic pictures 
of Jesus’ home life in Nazareth, of his working at his 
trade, his experiences in the great centers, how he 
dealt with the evils of city environment, and of the 
way in which the city reacted to his program. To the 
thoughtful reader, the Gospels tell their own story of 
what being a man and a citizen implies; and they 
make .clear the principles upon which Jesus acted, — 
principles which, if followed, will redeem the civic 
life of today. 

Intimacy With Jesus, by Charles M. Woodman, 
D.D. 182 pp. Macmillan. $1.75. The author is a 
prominent minister of the Friends Church. The 
purpose of this book is ‘“‘to present in an inspirational 
way some phases of the life of Jesus which serve to 
bring him into intimate inward fellowship with man- 
kind.” After all, this is the heart of the message of 
Jesus; and Dr. Woodman makes us feel its vitality and 
power. Some of his more significant chapters are, 
the search for the real Christ, the awakening soul, 
the hour of dedication, earthly limitations, The 


151 pp. Mac- 


D.D. 


test of spiritual idealism, significance of the father- 
hood of God, the life of service, and The way of 
sacrifice. 

The Ethics of the Gospel and the Ethics of 
Nature, by H. H. Scullard, D.D. 267 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. The author was for some time Profes- 
sor of Church History and Christian Ethics in New 
College, London. He deals here with a problem of 
first importance, namely, where may be found an 
adequate basis for morality. Does it lie in idealistic, 
utilitarian, stoic, or unutilitarian theories; or in dis- 
tinctively Christian teaching? Dr. Scullard examines 
this question with such a profundity of learning, acute- 
ness of intellect, grasp of the various types of non- 
Christian morality, and understanding of N.T. ethics, 
as ought to convince his readers that the ethics of the 
Gospel comprehend the best in other systems and add. 
new and dynamic elements, which make its teaching in- 
comparably superior to them all. He outlines the main 
lines of ethical teaching, both Christian and non- 
Christian, from the first century to the present day. 
This book is worthy of serious study by all ministers. 


Ringing Realities; A Restatement of Some 
Abiding Truths, by Oscar L. Joseph, Litt.D. 253. pp. 
Harpers. $2.00. The author’s reading is wide, cover- 
ing disputed religious questions, both as to emphasis 
and interpretation, as well as entirely new teaching 
regarding the content of Christianity. Dr. Joseph be- 
lieves that the basic teachings of Christianity remain 
unshaken in their intellectual and spiritual values, both 
as an interpretation of the universe and of man, and for 
guidance in personal and social living. Some of the 
Realities he discusses are, the available God, the 
sufficient Christ, the widening horizon, the supreme 
constraint, the manifold Book, and the more abund- 
ant life. His lists of books for further reading, ap- 
pended to each chapter, are among the valuable 
features of the volume. 

Preaching Values in New Translations of the 
New Testament, by Halford E. Luccock. 312 pp. 
Abingdon. $2.00. Dr. Luccock is the successor of 
Dr. Chas. R. Brown in the chair of Homiletics at Yale 
Divinity School. The style of these two men is very 
similar — incisive, arresting, common-sense, practical. 
This book illustrates, in a happy way, these character- 
istics. It gives over a hundred and fifty examples of 
the homiletic use of as many new renderings of familiar 
passages in the modern translations of the N.T., by 
Moffatt, Goodspeed and Weymouth. They form ser- 
monettes, which are packed full of thought and prac- || 
tical application. They may be easily expanded into | 
full-size sermons; not that we suggest it should be 
done! Among the titles are, the insipid church, the 
art of maligning, the generous eye, Jesus and the 
advertising pages, wise fools, the wranglers, don’t 
get ponderous, the commuter’s sermon, the legacy of a 
life, the big parade, and creative living. I) 

Should Such a Faith Offend? by Ernst W. | 
Barnes, Se.D., Bishop of Birmingham. 331 pp. 
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Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. A selection of sermons 
and addresses, representative of the liberal views of 
Dr. Barnes and especially of his recent utterances 
regarding science and religion, and sacramentarianism, 
which have become storm-centers of controversy in 
English church life. An examination of this volume 
shows not only advanced and courageous thinking, but 
positive, constructive, evangelical teaching as well. 
Bishop Barnes is a scientist, as well as a theologian. 
His sermons and addresses deal with such topics as, 
the Christian revelation and scientific progress, the 
rise and growth of man’s spiritual consciousness, soul 
and body, psychology and religion. the influence of 
science on Christianity, Jesus: The Christ of God, 
The deity of Christ, The Eucharist, and God. 

Anglo-American Preaching, edited by Hobart 
D. McKeehan, S.T.M. 216 pp. Harpers. $1.75. 
Five American preachers, and five English, are repre- 
sented in this volume. They are all great preachers. 
The Americans are: Dr. G. A. Gordon, Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, Dr. Hillis, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough and 
Dr. F. F. Shannon; the English: Bishop Barnes, 

. Bishop Henson, Dean Inge, Canon Storrs and Dr. 
Leyton Richards. Their sermons offer one an oppor- 
tunity of comparison and contrast between the two 
national types of preaching. Which is the better? 
Neither! If the more studious English mind could be 
yoked with the delivery of the Americans, the combina- 
tion would make nearly ideal preaching. 

Revival Sermons, by J. C. Massee, D.D. 156 pp. 
Revell. $1.50. Ten doctrinal sermons, well-thought 
out, well illustrated and well presented. Dr. Massee is 
one of Boston’s great evangelical preachers. He is a 
Fundamentalist, who has evidently put his beliefs to 
the test of his own experience, and has found them 
effective in his own life. These sermons reveal him, as 
a preacher of compelling interest. 

Good News for All Men, by Rev. J. W. Ham, D.D. 
221 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. Dr. Ham is 
one of the greatest of the Southern Baptist evangelists. 
When pastor in Atlanta, Georgia, he built up one of 
the large Baptist churches of the country. The four- 
teen sermons of this volume are powerful emotional 
appeals. His illustrations are drawn both from reading 
and personal experience. His framework of thought is 
Scriptural. His interpretation of Scripture is decidedly 
conservative. 

The Master Song and Other Addresses, by Mark 
Wayne Williams, D.D., Pastor, Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 139 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.50. Seventeen popular addresses on various 
themes, mainly religious. All of them are inspirational. 
They are rich in imagination and eloquent in expres- 
sion, though slight in thought. Now and then, Dr. 
Williams lets loose a shaft of satire which pierces some 
of our modern follies and fallacies. He abounds in 
happy, apposite illustrations. 

The Child in the Midst, Addresses for the Young, 
by James C. Breakey, B.A. 183 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.50. Fifty-three addresses to children, 
each based upon some Bible text, and with a story from 
nature or from life as illustration of its teaching. 
For fresh and varied teaching of the foundation princi- 
ples of morals and religion, level to the intelligence and 
interest of children, this is one of the very best books 
of its kind. 

Tested Programs for Special Days, by Bernard 
C. Clausen, D.D. 90 pp. Revell. $1.00. Forty 
Special Day programs, used by the author. Dr. 
Clausen has a positive genius for getting publicity 
for his services. His methods would not suit all types 
of churches — no one would expect that, but a study 
of his programs will enable any enterprising pastor 
to make effective use of these Special Days. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress and Grace Abounding, 
by John Bunyan. 651 pp. American Tract Society. 
$2.00. Next to the Bible, it is said, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is the most widely circulated book in the 
world. Like the Bible, it is more admired than read! 
As everyone knows it is the world’s greatest allegory. 
If you are looking for a new copy of the Progress and 
Grace Abounding, be sure to exdmine this one. It is 
well printed, and the price is moderate. 

Modern Pathfinders of Christianity, by Henry 
K. Rowe, Ph.D. 253 pp. Revell. $2.00. The author 
is Professor of History and Social Science in Newton 
Theological Institution. This book gives a description 
of the development of the intellectual and practical 
life of the church, from the thirteenth century to the 
present day, through the biographies of some of its 
eminent leaders. The method is excellent. It is in 
special vogue at the moment. Dr. Rowe paints vivid 
portraits, and sets them against colorful packgrounds. 
His interpretations of these great figures in the Chris- 
tian church show their relationship to many significant 
movements of Christianity. Among the great ‘“‘path- 
finders,” he includes Francis of Assisi, Wyclif, Luther, 
Calvin, Robert Browne, Roger Williams, George Fox, 
Wesley, Asbury, Oberlin, Alexander Campbell, Bush- 
nell, Phillips Brooks, Rauschenbusch, Borden P. 
Bowne, and others. 

The Potency of Prayer, by Rev. Thomas C. 
Horton. 192 pp. Revell. $1.75. The author was 
the founder of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. 
He is evidently a firm, as well as an intelligent, be- 
liever in prayer, a man who attunes his life to prayer. 
His treatment of the subject is based upon Scripture; 
it is comprehensive, devotional, and thoroughly 
practical. 

Bible Nature Stories in Chalk, by Ella N. Wood. 
162 pp. Revell. $1.50. The author shows how chalk 
line-drawings are well within the ability of the average 
S.S. teacher, and ought to be used, as far as possible, 
to gain the attention of the pupil to the main points 
of the lesson. Lines drawn so as to suggest an idea 
appeal to the child’s imagination, and often make 
things clearer and more attractive to him than a com- 
pleted picture crowded with detail. Miss Wood gives 
fifty-five nature stories from the Bible, illustrated by 
chalk drawings. 

A Book of Invocations, for use throughout the 
Year, by H. P. Guhse, M.A. 94 pp. Revell. $1.00 
Prayer is a fine art, as well as a spiritual exercise. 
Public prayers are often poorly expressed, evidently 
not thought out in advance, and lack impressiveness. 
These invocations are beautiful in form, reverent in 
expression, and.spiritually impressive. They give one 
a sense of fellowship with God. 

Your Church and You, by Frederick L. Fagley 
D.D. 89 pp. Revell. $1.00. A simple, practical and 
stimulating discussion of the meaning and value of the 
church to its members and the community; and of the | 
olbigations, as well as privileges, of church member- 
ship. It shows what the church may do for character 
building, education, sound social reconstruction, and 
world-service. It emphasises also the worship of the 
church, a good book for group discussion in the Bible 
school and prayer meeting. 

The Desire of All Nations, by Egbert W. Smith, 
D.D., Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. 193 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.50. Smith writes with deep conviction, as 
well as with enthusiasm, of the fundamental place of 
missions in the work of the church. He gives telling 
illustrations of the changes wrought in the personal 
and national life of non-christian peoples by the work 
of missionaries. He answers the common objections 
to missions. Perhaps Dr. Smith over-emphasizes 
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foreign missionary work; nevertheless, we agree with 
him, that the local church which does not feel the 
obligation of doing its share of missionary giving, is 
. missing a great opportunity, not only of helping others 
but of helping itself. 

Missions in a Changing World, by W. W. Pin- 
son, D.D. 212 pp. Cokesbury. $1.00. The author 
has had twenty years’ experience as secretary of a 
Mission Board, has made two extensive tours in the 
Orient, and knows at first hand the changing conditions 
of missionary work in foreign fields. The emergence 
of a new racial and national consciousness. in such 
fields as India, China, and Turkey; the passing of the 
control of missionary colleges, hospitals, ete., from 
the missionaries to Christian nationals; and the dis- 
illusion of foreigners regarding Christian civilization 
and the discouragement of many missionaries, com- 
plicate the whole problem of missionary work. Dr. 
Pinson’s treatment of the question is informed, 
balanced, and challenging. 

Mexico, Past and Present, by G. B. Winton, D.D. 
296 pp. Cokesbury. $2.00. The author writes with 
a good deal of authority on the Mexican question. He 
had fourteen years’ residence in that country, ten of 
which he spent as a college president, and four, as an 
editor. He has recently revisited Mexico, after a some- 
what prolonged absence, and has verified his statement 
of facts in this book and examined afresh its conclu- 
sions. He is a friend of Mexico, and feels that the 
U. S. can help Mexico best by abandoning every ap- 
pearance of acting as her over-lord, by simply being 
a good friend, and by leaving Mexico to work out her 
own destiny. Many will disagree with Dr. Winton’s 
position regarding the oil rights in Mexico of U. S. 
citizens, Mexico’s treatment of the R. C. church, and 
the alleged socialism of the Calles government. Dr. 
Winton describes the land, with its natural resources, 
the people, and their political development, such as 
it is. His story of the Mexican government from the 
time of Juarez on down through the administrations 
of Diaz, Madero, Obregon, and Calles, throws needed 
light upon the present situation. His discussion of the 
Church problem and the Land problem, and of the 
Constitution of 1917, is illuminating. 

Mexico Before the World. Public Documents 
and Addresses of Calles. 244 pp. The Academy 
Press, N. Y. $1.00. This is evidently a piece of 
propaganda for Calles and his government. Neverthe- 
less, it is wise “‘to hear the other side.’”’? Here we have 
information regarding the present governmental, social, 
economic, and other conditions in Mexico. The volume 
is highly favorable to President Calles. 

That Mexican! by Robert N. McLean. 184 pp. 
Revell. $2.00. The author is the son of a Mexican 
missionary, has resided in Mexico, off and on, for years, 
and is at present director of work among the Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest. His sympathies 
are with Mexico. He thinks the U. S. might very well 
leave Mexico to work out her own destiny, without 
offering so much paternal advice and avoiding all 
threats. He describes Mexico as being rich in natural 
resources; her people, as religious, artistic, industrious 
but as a whole extremely land-poor, the land being in 
the hands of a few great land-owners. Its present 
government, he says, is a friend of the common people, 
and is working for their educational, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political development. On the Church 
question, he favors Calles’ plans for its settlement. He 
suggests the “‘budgeting’”’ of Mexican emigration by 
our government, so that only the needed number of 
unskilled laborers per year shall be admitted to this 
country. 

Five World Problems, by Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D. 153 pp. Revell. $1.50. The author made 
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recently a twelve months’ tour around the world, and 
on his return gave a series of lectures to the people of 
his own church on his travels. These lectures were 
so interpretative of the lands visited that their publica- 
tions was urged; and so we have this first instalment 


of them on the problems of India, the Philippine — 


Islands, China, Japan, and Hawaii. His statements 
of these problems is fair; his suggestions as to their 
solution are marked by a fine Christian spirit, and 
deserve serious consideration, but Dr. Jefferson, him- 
self, would be the first to admit that they are the con- 
clusions simply of an intelligent traveller, who did not 
have the time to study their problems exhaustively. 
However, readers will find this volume entertaining 
and informing to a high degree. 

The Conversations at Malines, 
Printed in English and French. 95 pp. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, American Branch. $1.50. Report of 
friendly informal conferences held at intervals during 
the years 1921-1925 at Maline, between an Anglican 
group and a Catholic group, with Cardinal Mercier 
presiding, at which the possibility of reunion of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches was carefully 
explored. Nothing has come as yet, out of these con- 
versations in the way of official proposals for re-union, 
but friendly relationships were established which will 
permit, doubtless, continuance of these conferences 
which will lead, at least, to a constantly growing better 
understanding between these groups. 

History of Modern Philosophy, by Horatio W. 
Dresser, Ph.D. 471 pp. Crowell. $3.00. A survey 
of philosophic systems from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. Part one takes the student from Bacon 
to Kant; it summarizes the philosophic teaching of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume. Part two, surveys the field from Kant to 
the present day; it outlines the teaching of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Mills, Darwin, 
Spencer, and Huxley, and the modern schools of 
thought. A special section is devoted to philosophy in 
America. Dr. Dresser’s chief interest is to “relate the 
values which withstand criticism to the cosmos of 
mathematical and physical conceptions which we call 
our modern world.” He is also concerned with relat- 
ing these values to our “enlarged conception of the 
human self.” - Such a history of philosophy as this, 
if seriously read, will put the minister who has had no 
special training in philosophy, into intelligent touch, 
at least, with the main course of philosophic theories, 
and the bearing of present day philosophical systems 
upon theological study. 

American Presidents, by Thomas F. Moran, 
Ph.D. 318pp. Crowell. $2.50. The sub-title, their 
individualities, and their contributions to American 
progress, accurately describes this book. The 
Presidents, from Washington to Coolidge, are vividly 
portrayed, and their work evaluated on the basis of 
their distinctive services to the American government 
and people. This is a fascinating method of studying 
history, through the life and work of some of its 
chief makers. This is not a book of fulsome praise, but 
one of unprejudiced and just estimates. It deserves 
to be read by everyone who seeks a grasp of -the main 
principles underlying our country’s progress, and a 
clear understanding of the part taken therein by our 
chief executives. A chapter on why great men 
are not chosen presidents, deals illuminatingly with a 
question that has puzzled many. Among those “great 
men,”’ Dr. Moran cites Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, -Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Charles Sumner, John;Hay, Elihu 
‘Root, and others. He offers plausible explanations 
why these admittedly great men never reached the 
\Presidency. 
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$2,500 to $10,000 A Year! 
SELLING BIBLES 


Something about George M. Hulme of 
Akron, Ohio, who is selling the best 
seller of them all --- The Bible 
By JAMES BARTON 


The other day I chanced to pick up a magazine called 
“The Index to Success.” The first article which caught my 
eye was entitled, “Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year.” Figures 
like these never fail to interest me, so I continued to read. 

As an introduction to what I want to say, let me quote a 
few paragraphs from this article. 

“The Holy Bible has 2,000 years of good-will back of it 
and as a Book it will always be the world’s best seller. It 
has exerted a greater and more wholesome influence in 
helping the world establish and maintain moral and ethi- 
cal standards than any other Book ever written. 

“Men and women who sell the Holy Bible command a 
respect and enjoy a prestige everywhere they go. They 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are selling the 
book of books and the inward consciousness that they are 
rendering a distinct service to society when they persuade 


GEORGE M. HULME 


people to buy. 

“As soon as the salesman announces that he 
is handling Bibles, people invariably ascribe to 
him ideals and virtues which he may not pos- 
sess. A psychological reaction in the mind of 
the prospect at once gives the Salesman a de- 
cided advantage. It makes his entree easy; it 
enables him to establish a point of contact; it 
paves the way for a favorable hearing. Inter- 
est is easily aroused and if the Salesman 
knows his business the sale is readily closed.” 

Before I finished reading the article I felt 
like resigning my position, ordering a Prospec- 
tus and starting out as a Bible Salesman. 

I turned over a few pages, and what did I 
see but the picture of my old friend, George 
M. Hulme of Akron, Ohio. 

I sat down at once, wrote him a few lines 
and requested that he write and tell me how he 
got in the Bible business. 

Last week I received his reply, and here is 
what he said. 

“A friend hailed me on the street in Akron 
one day, called me into the lobby of a hotel 
and drew from his pocket some circulars illus- 
trating and describing the New Indexed Bible.” 

“Hulme,” he said, “you are a minister and I 
want to know your opinion of this Bible. Does 
it have any real merit?” 

“After looking it through quite carefully, I 
advised my friend that it is a wonder; without 
question the most complete Bible I had ever 
seen. I placed my order then and there for one 
of the best bindings. 

“A few weeks later I closed my Gospel Tent 
Meeting, in which I had been engaged, for I 
was then in Evangelistic work, and determined 
to preach a dozen sermons every day to Bible 
prospects instead of one sermon at night. 

“I closed my work for three months in a try- 
out. I went forth looking straight ahead, 
allowing nothing to retard or curb my new 
resolution. I had never had any previous ex- 


perience in salesmanship, but I was confident 
I could sell the New Indexed Bible. I reasoned 
that if I would tell others of the features that 
impressed me, tell of them in an enthusiastic 
manner, put some spirit into it and keep going, 
that I should surely sell Bibles. 

“Well, that has been four years and I am 
still selling the New Indexed Bible and making 
more money than I ever dreamed of making 
in the ministry. It is really a joyous work. 
My added income has enabled me to have many 
of the luxuries of life which the average min- 
ister who has no way of supplementing his 
income, can never hope to enjoy. 

“The selling of this most comprehensive 
Bible has not kept me from preaching twice 
every Sunday. My success in the Bible busi- 
ness has been such, that during the last two 
years I have been State Manager for the firm 
I represent. Besides, I have organized a Bible 
House of my own, which is doing a thriving 
business.” 

After reading the story of Mr. Hulme’s 
achievement, it occurred to me that there are 
many ministers in the country whose incomes 
are not adequate to their needs. Many of them 
could earn $25, $50 and even $100 a week sell- 
ing Bibles during their spare time. 

I am authorized to say in this article that 
Buxton-Westerman Company, 21 West Elm 
Street, Chicago, publishers of the New Indexed 
Bible are in need of more men like Mr. Hulme 
to sell Bibles, Testaments and popular subscrip- 
tion Books in the communities where they live. 

If you are interested in adding a few hun- 
dred dollars to your income this summer, write 
to G. E. Buxton, 21 West Elm Street, Chicago, 
and ask him to send you a copy of the Index 
to Success for 1928. This publication contains 
the pictures, letters, and records of ministers 
and church workers who are making good in 
the Bible business. 
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Common Sense Talks on Vital Life: Themes 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7 


Theme: The Goblins will Get 
you if you Don’t Watch Out. 

Bible Reading: Matthew 6: 
25-34. Phillipians 4:6-7. 

Subject: The Goblins That 
Worry Us. 

Introduction: Williams: ‘‘One 
out of every ten is best in some 
way by some kind of fear or 
mental distress.”’ 

I. Who hasn’t whistled to 
keep himself from becoming afraid? 

Jameson: “Fear either as a principle or as a 
motive is the beginning of evil.’’ 

Bovee: ‘‘Half our fears are baseless and the other 
half are discreditable.”’ 


Montaigne: “There is but one thing of which 
I am afraid — Fear.’’ 

Shakespeare: “‘Fear is a dagger of the mind.” 

Napoleon: ‘‘He who fears being conquered is 
sure to be defeated.’’ This is only another wayof 
saying ‘‘The goblins will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” ? 

Are you afraid of losing your job? Until you 
over-emphasize your concern and are unable to 
accomplish a task? As an uneducated person, are 
you fearful and timid in the presence of so-called 
educated people? Are you afraid of failure in busi- 
ness? As a young person, does the examination 
frighten you? Are you afraid of what others may 
think about you or say regarding you? Are you 
so self-conscious that it makes you stammer and 
the more you think of it the worse you stammer? 
These are the goblins that will get you if you don’t 
watch out. In other words, there are normal fears 
and there are abnormal fears. Fear of accident, 
fear of death, fear of someone being in the house 
are natural fears, and normal, inasmuch as they 
serve for protection. Beecher said: ‘God placed 
fear in the soul as truly as he placed hope and 
courage.’’ Fear is necessary to self-preservation. 
We know that impending death and disaster 
lurks everywhere, it is in the storm and the earth- 
quake and fires, automobiles, along the street and 
highway, it stalks our path incessantly, but that is 
normal fear, natural fear, and is taken as a matter 
of course. One does not worry about natural fears, 
we do not take them to bed with us. If we do, these 
natural fears become morbid fears. And these are 
the goblins. 

II. Another natural fear is the sense of guilty 
conscience. Fear is the tax that conscience pays 


to guilt.” The quilty man is afraid he will be 
found out — caught in his lie, in his theft. The 
cure for a guilty conscience is confession and for- 
giveness. The cure for other natural, normal 
fears is investigation. One comes to find that “‘a 
dreaded certainty is better than an uncertain 
dread,’’ and ‘‘to fear the worst will often cure the 
worst.”’ 

III. It’s the abnormal, morbid fears that play 
havoc and produce insomnia and sickness, func- 
tional disturbances, nervousness, peculiar behavior, 
and affect the digestive organs, assimulation, nutri- 
tion and the life-maintaining processes in general. 
These are the goblins that break down resistance 
and opens one to the liability of influenza, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, cardiac trouble, etc. Read 
“Our Fear Complexes’? by Williams and Hoag, 
220-222. 

Conclusion: Witherspoon: “Only fear of God 
can deliver us from the fear of man.” 

Bovee: “‘Good men have few fears.”’ 

Bible: ‘“‘He will keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee.”’ 

Bible: “‘He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 

Bible: ‘‘“My peace I give unto you.” 

Bible: ‘‘I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 

Program: Dinner, 6 to 6:30. The Big Sing, with 
such hymns as Peace, Peace Wonderful Pea; 
Now I Rest My Weary Soul on Thee; In Thy 
Promises I Trust. The special feature for this 
evening would be pantomiming “‘Nearer My God to 
Thee,” using an eight-foot cross with proper ap- 
proaches and a young woman with long tresses 
in white as a secluded soprano, or a male quartette 
would sing in solo or quartette, the hymn. 

* * * 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14 


This being the Thursday nearest commence- 
ment, we would suggest that the devotional theme 
be apropos. 

Theme: Choose always the way that seems the 
best. 

Bible Reading: John 19:33-40. | 

Subject: Switching from wrong tracks to the 
right. 

Introduction: ‘‘For this purpose was I born, for 
this purpose came I into the world —to be a 
King.” 

I. If you are not in the right place, the right 
work, where you can be and do your best — if you 
are at sea, change! John Wanamaker,thought to 
be a preacher and began his preparation by study- 
ingin the Y.M.C.A. Oneday a friend told him that 
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if he worked as hard for himself as he was working 
for the ““Y’’ he would succeed and be a rich man. 
He changed — you know the rest. Do not be 
afraid to change if you are a failure where you 
are. On the other hand, whatever you are by 
nature, stick to it, for as Ruskin said, ‘“‘Where 
love and genius work expect a masterpiece.”” So 
far as humanly possible, be what nature intended 
you to be. To be otherwise, is to be a square plug 
in a round hole. Someone remarked to Hall Cain 
one day what a fine thing it would be for him to 
be the president of the United States, to which 
he responded and said, ‘‘Yes, but it would be a 


~ Merrer. 


finer thing to be an author.’’ Love and genius for 
his work brought Hall Cain eighty thousand 
dollars a year in royalties. Clemenceau was a 
college professor. He changed to that of being a 
physician and then to a journalist, and then to a 
writer of novels, and then to an art critic, and 
finally as the ruler of France. Riley’s father 
wanted him to be a lawyer — what kind of alawyer 
do you imagine he would have made? Someone 
has remarked that “he would have been talking 
poetry to judges, juries and lawyers.” The story 
of Elbert Hubbard is interesting. He began as a 
farmer, and then he became a cowboy, a soap 
peddler, a printer, a reporter, a school teacher, a 
soap maker, a horse-racer, a student, a lecturer 
and an author all in turn. The thing to do is to 
get where you can be your best, morally, mentally, 
spiritually, in every way. Lowell has said, “It 
is the vain endeavor to make ourselves what we 
are not that has strewn history with so many 
broken purposes.’”’ Don’t be a broken purpose. 
At the age of thirty-eight, after he had been in 
business for years, a successful travelling corres- 
pondent for the New York Herald, a lawyer and 
an educator, all in turn, that Russell H. Conwell 
changed to the ministry and became one of the 
greatest preachers of his time. 

II. A horse fitted for high jumping may not 
make a good draft horse, but he is good in his 
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line. Have aline! Find it. No one man is fit for 
everything but every man is fit for something. 
Multitudes are unhappy and unsuccessful be- 
cause they are not in the right place, they are not 
doing the right work. Happiness depends upon 
being where we belong. Someone has said “‘An 
elephant would make wretched work hatching 
goose eggs,’’ but no more so than men with great 
capacities doing insignificant tasks. 

Conclusion: Two things are necessary, love your 
work and have no abashment about it, and knack. 

I am not the kind of a Christian I ought to be. 
But I canbe. I willbe, for this purpose was I born, 
for this purpose came I into the world, to be a 
King. 

Program: Dinner, 6 to 6:30. Followed by the 
usual Big Sing. The Devotional] Address (above), 
Gymnasium Classes, Story Telling Hour, etc. 
The regular meeting night for church committees, 


church boards, ete. 
* * * 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21 
Theme: God-likeness is only another name for 
Tenacity of purpose. 
Bible Reading: Hebrews 
11:32 and all. 
Subject: Stick-to-it-iveness. 


12:1-4. Hebrews 


Introduction: 

Grit makes the man. The want of it makes 
the chump. 

The man who wins lays hold, hangs on and 
humps. 


I. Purrington: “‘Destiny like a diamond, is a 
matter of digging.”’ 

Kauffman: “Hardships are hurtful only to 
cowards.” 

Stewart: “If you have something to say, say it, 
often enough and folks are bound to listen.” 

Spurgeon: “‘Always at it grows cabbage heads 
where others grow thistles.”’ 

Is it not strange that Edison spent fifteen hours 
to twenty hours a day for seven months shouting 
the word ‘‘Spezia’’ against a wax cylinder trying 
to rid it of the hissing sound? Lyman Beecher was 
asked how long it took him to write his celebrated 
sermon on the Government of God, and he 
answered “about forty years.’”’ We understand 
that the name of Grant is of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and that the hero of Appomatox came 
from the Scottish clan of Grant whose motto was 
“Stand fast — Stand sure.’’ It is little wonder 
that we should have his famous telegram “I pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” It is not the voice of the man, his 
looks, his size, his name, his place, his pull, his 
luck, or anything else, but hard work and stick- 
to-itiveness that counts. 

II. It is the plugger in the school room and not 
the prodigy that succeeds. It is the bull-dog grip 
that wins in business, it is the stick-to-itiveness 
that builds character, builds programs, and pre- 
cipitates destinies. It is not a matter of feeling. 
Our feelings are like the wind which changes every 
few minutes. 

It is not the wavering, capricious, vascillating, 
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variable personality that builds friendships, 
reputations, or character. The freakish, fickle, 
uncertain, changeful Christian loses the crown. 

Conclusion: Biography, the history of govern- 
ments, the history of governmental policy, the 
‘story of the stage, the dying testimony of the saints, 
demonstrates over and over again that persistent 
hard work has more than anything else to do with 
destiny. 

There is no guess work about Heaven or Hell. 
Those things are the natural results of natural 
causes. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’’ 

Program: Dinner, 6 to 6:30. The Big Sing. The 
Prayer Hymn and season of prayer. The Trum- 
peter trumpeting “‘Some Day the Silver Cord Will 
Break.’’ The Devotional Address (above). Gym 
Classes, Story Telling Hour. The feature of this 
evening would be the distribution of a 5x8 
Perry picture that can be bought at 2 cents apiece, 
the picture illustrating Christ’s Triumphal Entry 
Into Jerusalem. (He set his face steadfast to go 
to Jerusalem.) 

* * * 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28 


Theme: He who can wait long enough will win. 

Bible Reading: Luke 18:1-8. 

Subject: Your time will come. 

Introduction: Seeing a man diligent, he shall 
stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men. 

I. Montesque: ‘‘Success in most things depend 
on knowing how long it takes to succeed.”’ 

Bovee: ‘‘Weak men are crushed by detractions.”’ 

Spurgeon: ‘He who can wait long enough will 
win.” 

Napoleon: 
the port.’’ 

When Columbus was faced with his mutinous 
sailors in mid-Atlantic, he wrote in his log book: 
“We sailed Westward, which is our determined 
course.’” 

Has it ever occurred to you that Washington 
never won a battle until his last one — and that 
ended the war! Noah was 600 years old before he 
knew how to build the ark. So it is that strong 
men and brave men make opportunity, weak men 
cringe and give way. There is an incident told 
in the life of Hannibal who is considered to be one 
of the world’s great generals, when at the age of 
thirty he decided to cross the Alps and conquer 
Rome. In the Council of War one of his generals 
told him it could not be done because there were 
no roads, to which the young Hannibal retorted: 
“T will either find a way or make one.’’ And he 
did. It took Hawthorne twenty years of drudgery 
to write the Scarlet Letter, but all through those 
twenty years, he kept saying over to himself ““My 
time will come.’’ It did, and he produced one of 
the masterpieces of literature. 

II. Your time will come! It is said that 
Samuel Johnson wrote a letter to Lord Chester- 
field which illustrates our thought. His letter 
was something like this: ‘Seven years, my Lord, 
have passed, since I waited in your outward room 
and was repulsed from your door. During that 


“He who steers right on will gain 
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time, I pushed on my work amid discouragements. 
Now, it is about ready without one act of assist- 
ance, without one word of encouragement, with- 
out one smile of favor.’’ Hang on, brother, if 
it takes you seven years, or seventy years, your 
time will come. Not even a Chesterfield can hold 
you back. Remember, Milton kept his eye on the 
goal and won. Joshua marched around Jericho 
seven days and it was not until the last time he 
marched around the city that city succumbed. 
Your time will come. 

Titian took eight years to paint his masterpiece. 
— Your time will come. 

There is a marvelous romance about the reaper 
involving the struggle of Cyrus McCormack who 
clung to his reaper as Knox clung to his Bible, and 
we read somewhere that Marcus Morton (I do 
not know how true this is) ran sixteen times for 
Governorship before he was elected. 

Conclusion: Abraham Lincoln covenanted with 
himself ‘‘I will study and work and get ready, may 
be my time will come.’’ Are you troubled with 
your disposition? Are you troubled with secret 
sin? Does your environment trouble you? Does 
your invalidism worry you? He that is faithful 
unto death shall be saved. Be thou faithful unto 
the end, and thou shalt receive a crown of life. 
Be not weary in well doing for in due season you 
shall reap if you faint not. Run with patience 
the race that is set for you looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of your faith. 

Your time will come. 

Program: This’ being the last community church 
night service for the summer, we make of it a 
rallying night, giving a reception for all the new 
members, singing militant hymns, followed in the 
after-service with pep speeches, from the heads 
of departments, suggesting the proposed opera- 
tions of the church in their particular departments 
throughout the summer months, giving their tenta- 
tive announcements as to the opening of the fall 
work, beginning with the first Thursday night in 
September. We shall make it a night of jubila- 
tion and rejoicing. The finale of the program will 
be the entire company gathering around the walls 
of the room, hand in hand, singing ““God Be With 
You Until We Meet Again.” 


INDIFFERENCE 
' When Jesus came to Birmingham 
They swiftly passed him by; 
They never hurt a hair of him, 
They only let him die: 
For men had grown more tender, 
And they would not give him pain— 
They only just passed down the street, 
And left him in the rain. 
—G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 


On his heart, above the spear-thrust, 
As a jewel, thou art set. 

While He holds thee to his bosom 
Thinkest thou he can forget? 


When he maketh intercession. 
When he lifts his hands in prayer, 
In those wounded palms to tender, 
Child of God, thou’rt graven there! 
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H.R. L. Sheppard 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 
O Modern Worship 
Van Ogden Vogt 
0) Five World Problems 
Charles E. Jefferson 
O Preaching Values in New Translations of 
the New Testament 
Halford E. Luccock 
DO Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette 
(‘A ‘Bluebook’ for Ministers’’) 
Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 


O Christianity Today 
F. C. Eiselen, E. F. Tittle, et al 


Anglo-American Preaching 
Hobar D. McKeehan 


0 ‘‘Gentlemen—The King” 
John Oxenham 


Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis____ 2.00 
A. W. Beaven 
0 New Solutions of New Testament Problems__ 2.00 
E. J. Goodspeed 
Religious Education 
Theodore Soares 
C1) Some Minor Characters in the New Testament 1.75 
A. T. Robertson 
0 Christian Humanism 
Russell H. Stafford 
O Current Christian Thinking 
G. B. Smith 
O If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
Edited by Charles Stelzle 
() The Parables of Jesus 
George A. Buttrick 
0 The Gateways of the Stars (Sermons) 
George H. Morrison 


O Making the Bible Desired 
Dorothy Dickinson Barbour, with 
an Introduction by L. A. Weigle 


Religion and Social Justice 
Sherwood Eddy 
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FOURTH SEASON AT COLUMBIA 
— ON LAKE GEORGE 
Programs for the July-August, 1928, Conference 
of Religious Leaders may be secured as follows: 
Until June 1, address Wilbert W. White, 235 
East 49th Street, New York City. After June 1, 
at Silver Bay, N. Y. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR PILGRIM PRESS, 
CHICAGO 

Expositor readers will be interested in knowing 
that The Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) has recently brought together, 
under one roof, all the Chicago departments of 
the Publishing Society. The new location is 
ideally situated at 418 South Market Street, 
Chicago, near the loop district, and is readily 
accessible by elevated, street car and steam tans- 
portation. 

A well stocked “book nook’’ will also be main- 
tained at 19 South La Salle Street, for the con- 
venience of the Congregational constituency of 
Chicago and vicinity. 


WOMEN AND HOLY ORDERS 

Bishop Hensley Henson has taken <a further 
step into the good graces of his new Anglo- 
Catholic friends. Speaking at the Durham 
Diocesan Conference on Saturday, he declared 
emphatically against the admission of women 
to Holy Orders, basing his objection on the good 
Catholic argument that ‘‘the Church of England 
could hardly be justified in taking on its own 
authority a decision which would involve a de- 
parture from the institution of Christ, from the 
practice of the Apostles, and from the tradition 
of the Universal Church.’’ Women will probably 
be less irritated by that argument than by Bishop 
Henson’s further remark that he saw “no reason 
in the present situation, and none in the spiritual 
achievements of individual women, past or 
present, which could justify so great a breach with 
the traditions of Christendom.” 

What, continued the Bishop, was the most 
menacing evil of our time? Was it not precisely the 
repudiation of wifely and motherly functions by 
women? This repudiation of the natural functions, 
dictated by a perverted notion of sexual equality, 
and made possible by the misapplication of science, 
implied a disintegrating of the family and the with- 
drawal from society of the principal discipline 
which citizenship was divinely ordained to 
develop. The world wanted desperately, not 
female priests and bishops, but Christian wives 
and mothers. The Bishop seems to have over- 
looked the fact that hundreds of thousands of 


“superfluous” women are barred against their 
will from the vocation of motherhood. Is the 
Church to be the last barrier to their claim to 
serve God and the world equally with men? — 
Christian World Pulpit, London, March, 1928. 


EDITOR AND PROFESSOR 

Under the heading, ‘‘Dr. Luccock Goes to 
Yale,” the Congregationalist has some things to 
say which Methodists will read with interest. 
This is how the Congregationalist sees it: 

It is gratifying to the religious press to see one 
of its ablest leaders honored by a call to one of the 
country’s chief seminaries, though regret will be 
universally felt that the appointment of Dr. 
Halford E. Luccock as professor of Homiletics in 
the Yale Divinity School means his loss to the 
religious fourth estate. It is hoped that, while 


Doctor Luccock will evidently surrender the im- . 


portant editorial work that he has done as Edi- 
torial Secretary of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions and Contributing Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, his change of position will not involve 
an entire loss to the field of religious journalism. 

Though opinion has differed within the circles of 
Methodist journalism, and in the field of religious 
journalism generally, regarding the efficacy and 
wisdom of a policy which provided for a common 
section for the various Advocates throughout the 
country (to that extent limiting the field of the 
editor of a particular organ in his choice of material 
and the opportunity to give individuality and 
distinctive character to his paper), there has, 
we believe, been no question concerning the 
editorial skill and wisdom with which Doctor 
Luccock has performed the difficult task of secur- 
ing and editing this common material. He has 
avoided the temptation to follow the line of least 
resistance which almost inevitably besets and 
overcomes an editor who is seeking to adapt 
material to a wide and varied field. He has 
shown himself willing to face crucial issues and 
to secure article of a type that amphasized high 
ideals of personal and social righteousness rather 
than those that would have chiefly in mind the 
common denominator in journalistic appeal. 

Doctor Luccock will bring into the homiletical 
department at Yale the power of a fine personality 
and a rich experience — none the less rich because 
his experience has been chiefly in the journalistic 
field.— The Christian Advocate. 


A FIELD FOR SERVICE 
Music has always played a large part in God’s 
plan in the world. Even in Old Testament times 
music was a real feature of devout worship. 
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western University. 
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ample of the organ-building art, fine While no less important as an in- 
voicing in all families, responsive ac- 

tion, unusually efficient swell control, 
and it built up into a fine ensemble. It 
proved fully ableto express musical ideas 
of great variety and delight tothe player.” 


strument of good illumination, LIGHT 
has at last found its rightful place in 
the church service. The inspiring 
beauty and quiet dignity of properly 
applied lighting helps to create the 


“sacred influence” in the house of 
worship. 
Curtis Lighting engineers have made 


The inspiration of the world’s greatest Organ 
Masters finds expression in the Kilgen, en- 
dorsed as it is by artists such as Yon, Chris- 
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Madame Schumann-Heink, commenting on the 
influence of community music, said: ‘Let us all 
come together and sing — not jazz, but the great 
musical compositions, and we will see a propor- 
tionate decrease in anarchy, lawlessness, hip 
flasks and degrading tendencies now noticeable.” 
Those churches that make much of reverent sing- 
ing are usually the churches that have greatest 
power in the community. The Dayton West- 
minster Choir is an outstanding example of the 
real influence of devout and reverent worship 
in song. This choir is on an eight weeks’ tour, 
singing five times each week in the large cities of 
the Middle West and South. In most places 
packed houses have heard them. At St. Louis 
over nine thousand persons paid admission to the 
Colosseum, and at Kansas City over seven thou- 
sand. If the churches can help to develop this 
love of choral singing in our country, they will 
be doing a great work and will reap an abundant 
reward.— Christian Observer. 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL DEPUTATION 


June, 1928 
A Statement of Plans for Boston 


Twelve hundred British Congregationalists 
have chartered the S.S. Cedric and will land 
in Boston on Monday morning, June 11. They 
leave by special train for Plymouth on Wednes- 
day morning, June 13. 

This party is a spontaneous and enthusiastic 
group, coming from England with the avowed 
solemn purpose of rededicating themselves at 
Plymouth Rock in the spirit of the free churches 
which their ancestors and ours made possible. 
There will be more than 100 ministers and doc- 
tors, nearly 200 married couples, many laymen, 
and many single women. We are told that most 
of this group could never have another chance to 
see America. They believe the trip will greatly 
increase goodwill between our countries in a day 
when we are all at work for peace. 

Our National Council welcomed the coming 
of these ‘“‘Pilgrims’” by cable from the Omaha 
meeting. A national committee has planned 
with them, and Boston receives the party for 
exactly two days. The Boston committee has 
been organized with care, the Program Com- 
mittee, under Dr. Nehemiah Boynton as chair- 
man, is now outlining the various plans for 
showing these frineds the historic sights of Boston, 
and for giving them a cordial welcome in our 
local churches. 

The heart of the plan is this: the central com- 
mittee will take care of the sight-seeing in Boston 
and the trip to Lexington and Concord. The 
local community groups are asked to accept the 
responsibility of entertaining a quota of the dele- 
gates in our Congregational homes, and are provid- 
ing a church supper for your community group 
on Tuesday night, June 12. Each community 
group is asked to finance its own supper and any 
incidental expenses combined with the hospitality 
plan. You are asked to take over your group of 
delegates at the Old South or Park Street Churches 
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at 8:45 on Monday evening, conduct them in a 
group by special trolleys or busses, as will be 
planned later, to your suburb, distribute them to 
the various homes, send them into Boston for 
sight-seeing under the leadership of the central 
committee on Tuesday, receive them back for 
the church supper in your locality on Tuesday 
evening, and put them on trains or trolleys for 
the South Station, on Wednesday morning, when 
the special train takes them to Plymouth. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is co- 
operating very fully, and will help us effectively 
in many ways. Officials have said it is the most 
significant party they have received in Boston 
for many years. Of course, there will be big 
meetings of welcome and considerable publicity 
over this whole visit. 

The time has now come when the local groups 
should begin to plan to open homes in this spirit 
of hospitality, and to appoint such representatives 
or committees as they may desire. Shortly after 

— The Congregationalist. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 

A Committee from the Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club is arranging that one of its weekly sessions 
shall be devoted to the advertising of the Church. 
This meeting was held Tuesday, April 38, in 
the Chamber of Commerce auditorium. The 
Club meets at 12:15, and the regular dollar 
luncheon for business men will be served. The 
advertising men invite all ministers of the city 
and environs who are interested in this subject to 
meet with them. A general invitation is also being 
extended through the Council of Churches. 

Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr made a brief 
opening address. The ministry are invited to 
send in their queries and problems relative to ad- 
vertising, and they will be discussed by advertis- 
ing men, if time will permit. The viewpoint of 
the churchman is sought, and it is hoped this 
meeting will prove very helpful to the religious 
interests of the city. The subject is a vital one, 
though often much abused, and it is evident too 
little attention has been given to the matter of 
publicity as related to religious effort. The 
clergy of Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew con- 
gregations, and likewise church officials, are 
urged to be present. Many of the advertising 
men propose to bring their ministers as guests on 
that date.— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


SECOND CHURCH, WEST NEWTON, MASS., 
TO HAVE A CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 


Second Church, West Newton, Mass., has 
voted to erect a chapel for its younger children 
and a study for the minister, according to a 
recent report from that institution. The chapel, 
which is to be built into the present edifiice, 
will be used primarily for children between the 
ages of six and twelve, and every effort will be 
made to have it meet the particular needs of 
the children. Altars, pews, steps, and other 
features of the ordinary chapel impose tremen- 
dous handicaps on little children, and it is planned 
to remove these hindrances in this new chapel. 
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Further information concerning this commend- 
able project on the part of the West Newton 
church will be given in a later issue when plans 
have been perfected.— The Congregationalist. 


THE BALL AND CHAIN ON THE MOVIES 


The Brookhart Bill, on which hearings were re- 
cently held in the Senate, is one very closelyre- 
lated to the moral welfare of the country, dealing 
as it does with the moving picture industry and 
affecting practically the entire population of. the 
country. This Bill is designed to outlaw the 
present practices of ‘‘block booking”’ and “‘blind 
booking’ forced on moving picture exhibitors 
by the producers of pictures. These sound ‘like 
technical terms of little interest to the general 
public, but the trade practices they represent 
have proved pernicious to every attempt on the 
part of a communty to secure moving pictures of 
higher quality. 

“Block booking’’ is the method by which the 
producing companies force the exhibitors to take 
a whole group of films, in order to get those which 
they desire to exhibit. Thus in order to get such 
films as “Ben Hur’ or the ‘King of Kings’’ or 
“The Big Parade’ the exhibitor has to show a 
dozen offerings of fatuous Hollywood drivel of the 
“Purple Passion” and “Life in a Night Club” 
variety, or miles of inane vulgarity technically 
known as custard-pie comedies. 

“Blind booking’ is another variation of the 
same evil, by which exhibitors are forced to con- 
tract for films not yet finished. It is the forced 
buying of a cat in a bag, and many of the “cats” 
are mangy objects. 

Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, of Baltimore, a worker 
for better films for the young, testifying before 
the Senate committee, said: 

“Tf exhibitors of small theaters which cater to 
‘family trade’ were not tied up by block contracts 
with producer-distributor interlocking groups they 
would heed popular opinion and keep undesirable 
pictures off their screens. Local exhibitors would 
be glad to co-operate with popular movements to 
clean up the ‘movies,’ but are unable to do so 
completely. 

“T feel that the public ought to have some say 
as to what pictures will be exhibited. It is a 
menace to have the exhibitors shackled to these 
block contracts.” 

The Brookhart bill, which aims to outlaw these 
evils, deserves the support of all those concerned 
over the moral and spiritual influences of the 
moving pictures.— California Christian Advocate. 


A NEW PASSION PLAY 

Koryoku Sato, a Japanese poet, who saw the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau several years ago, 
was dissatisfied with it, because it seemed to him 
that Christ was represented as being too weak 
and effeminate. ‘He lacked firmness, dignity, and 
pride, and was altogether lacking in the suggestion 
of infinite power which should have been his.’’ 

This Japanese poet set to work to write a play 
that would picture the Christ as he saw him. Sato 
studied the gospel records and every other source 
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of material on the character of the Master. 
Finally, he completed his play, ‘‘The Christ.” 
The critics, both Christian and non-Christian, 
say that Sato’s conception of the Saviour illus- 
trates, in a convincing and beautiful manner, the 
character of God in human form. The play was 
so popular during three week’s presentation in 
Tokio that three companies were organized 
immediately to take it into the provinces. 

Does it seem queer that Christians of other 
races and civilizations should want to write of 
their own experiences with the Master of men? 
“He is the poised fulfillment,’ to use Dr. Fosdick’s 
phrase, “of the excellencies of all tongues and 
tribes and peoples and_ nations!’’— Epworth 
Herald. 


SEND MOVIE BY WIRE 

For the first time in history a short motion- 
picture reel has been transported by wire. The 
movie was short and merely showed Miss Vilma 
Banky, an actress, smiling as she faced the 
camera in Chicago. A few hours later a finished 
motion picture of the smile was being shown in a 
New York theatre. .The film was sent over the _ 
telephone wires of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company.— Christian Herald. 


It is said that England, in 1924, spent $200,- 
000,000 on education, $600,000,000 on armament, 
and $1,500,000,000 on drink. A writer in The 
Congregationalist says that the total value of 
England’s farming land, including farm houses and 
buildings, is $5,900,000,000. The drink bill from 
1922 to 1926 was $5,615,000,000.— Watchman 
Examiner. 


A Wall in Westmorland 
(Continued from page 986) 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, . 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. 


Nature, that is to say, was sufficient for 
him in ztself. He saw its outward beauty 
with his outward eye; but had no soul for 
its soul. But, he says: 


That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 


During the five years since he last looked 
upon this lovely landscape, a new power of 
perception has been born within him. 


For I have learn’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing of- 
tentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, _ 
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Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


In the old days, the shallow called to the 
shallow: now the deep calls to the deep. 
Five years ago, the physical appealed to the 
physical, the sensuous to the sensuous. 
Now Nature, like a bridal veil, is but a 
thing of beauty that half conceals and half 
reveals a beauty higher than its own. And, 
gifted with this new vision, he hears all 
the voices of Nature calling him to be the 
Priest of the Unseen behind the Seen. Several 
times, as I lingered in that quiet gods- 
acre at Grasmere, I stepped into the church 
and read Keble’s noble inscription on the 
Memorial Tablet. In it Keble says that 
Wordsworth was, by the special gift and 
calling of Almighty God, a true poet. Whether 
he discoursed on Man or Nature, he failed 
not to lift up the heart to holy things. In 
perilous times he was raised up to be a chief 
minister, not only of noblest poesy, but of 
high and sacred truth. 

Now this raises a most alluring question. 
Within five years, as we have seen, a great 
change has taken place. Wordsworth feels 
himself to be a new man. How was that 
metamorphosis effected? What mighty 
forces operated to transform the Words- 
worth of 1793 into the Wordsworth of 
1798? He was twenty-eight when he wrote 
his Tintern Abbey. What was the secret 
history of the five preceding years? 

The answer is that, during those five 
years, Wordsworth had passed through a 
profound spiritual experience. To use his 
own words: 


My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth! 


A second birth! Miss Masson concludes 
‘ her exquisite little monograph by saying 
that Wordsworth suffered no overwhelming 
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experience of personal passion: he never 
trailed his clouds of glory through the fire. 
That may be so: I am not quite sure: Pro- 
fessor Harper and Emile Legouis have 
thrown a flood of new light on the youth of 
Wordsworth, and especially on his adven- 
tures in France in the days of the Revolu- 
tion. But, however this may be, Words- 
worth felt, in his early manhood, that he 
had lost the sweetness, the simplicity and 
the rapture of his childhood’s faith. “‘Heav- 
en lies about us in our infancy,” he said in 
wistful retrospect; for a day had dawned 
in which heaven seemed terribly remote. 
The glory had departed. Alas! he had 
perceived it 


die away, 
And Pade into the light of common day. 


He felt that he was walking under lower- 
ing skies. With a lowly and a contrite 
heart he sought the cause of his estrange- 
ment. And there can be no shadow of doubt 
that in the days of crisis he heard the voice 
that he describes in his Sonnet on Con- 
version: 

sm O come to Me 
Ye theavy laden!’ such the inviting 

Voice 
Heard near fresh streams; and thous- 

ands who rejoice 
In the new rite — the pledge of sanc- 

tity 
Shall by regenerate life the promise 
claim. 


The vision Splendid breaks upon him in 
richer radiance than ever; and his greatest 
dread is the dread of once more losing it. 
“Oh, if,’ he prays, 


If aught unworthy be my choice, 

From Thee if I would swerve; 

Oh, let Thy grace remind me of the 
light, 

Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 

Which, at this moment, on my waking 
sight, 

Appears to shine by miracle restored; 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth! 


He became, as Miss Masson says, an 
earnest, pure-hearted Christian. In his 
great picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, Haydon has introduced the face of 
Wordsworth as one of the disciples. The 
suggestion is amply justified. ‘I look 
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abroad upon Nature,’’ Wordsworth says, - 


in a letter to Sir George Beaumont, ‘‘and I 
meditate upon the Scriptures, especially the 
Gospel of St. John, and my creed rises up of 
‘itself, with the ease of an exhalation, yet a 
fabrie of adamant.’’ Is it any wonder that, 
his heart having extended its hospitality to 
such impressions and aspirations, he should 
find himself looking with new eyes upon 
the old Abbey and its enchanting environ- 
ment? 


Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest — that 
was what the inviting Voice had said. 


My soul, though yet confined to earth, re- 
joices in a second birth! —that was the 
result of his joyous response. 


Come unto Me and rest! In the rich 
minstrelsy of the long years that followed, 
William Wordsworth simply set those 
words to music. ‘‘He brings to weary feet 
the gift of rest,” as Sir William Watson 
finely says. The generation for whose ears 
he sang was a generation that was dis- 
tracted by the Napoleonic menace, a genera- 
tion that was absorbed in the momentous 
issues hanging upon the fleets that grappled 
at Trafalgar and-upon the armies that 
fought at Waterloo. To men of fainting 
heart and fevered brain he sang of the 
cuckoo and the skylark, of the redbreast 
and the butterfly, of the rainbow and 
the daffodil. He sang, not merely as an 
admirer, but as a worshipper. The Uni- 
verse is to him a Temple: he himself is a 
Priest serving its sacred altars. The hush 
of the eternal broods over him. He finds in 
everything, as Dr. Compton Rickett puts 
it, a central peace subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation. This it was that 
moved a generation sick of strife to turn 
so wistfully towards him. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thun- 
derous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tem- 
pest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found — not 
blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but 
peace on earth. 
Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scent- 
less flower, 
There in white languours to decline 
and cease; 
But peace whose names are also rap- 
ture, power, 
Clear sight and love: for these are 
parts of peace. 


As a young fellow, Matthew Arnold often | 
met the old poet at Grasmere, and found it 
difficult to excuse the crudities and oddities | 
that grated upon his cultured and academic | 
temperament. But such idiosyncracies could _ 
not blind him to the priceless value of 
Wordsworth’s message. Time, he wrote, | 


Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 


Wordsworth’s healing power! It is a | 
pearl-like phrase. And its beauty lies in | 
its truth. John Stuart Mill has told us, in 
his Autobiography, that, in the crisis of his | 
life, Wordsworth acted upon him like a 
medicine. ‘‘What Wordsworth does,” says | 
Lord Morley, who once told Matthew 
Arnold that he would rather change places 
with William Wordsworth than with any 
man who ever lived, ‘‘what Wordsworth 
does is to assuage, to reconcile, to fortify.’ 

He brings to weary feet the gift of rest! 

He finds a central peace at the heart of 
endless agitation! 

He lives to assuage! He has a healing 
power! 

I understand now why it is that, when 
the rush and tumult of life are too much for 
me, I instinctively close my eyes and, by a 
swift flight of fancy, return to my shady 
seat on that old wall in Westmoreland. 


Service Decorations 

; (Continued from page 988) 

the front of the church was transformed into 
a pine-clad hillside with a tiny lake showing 
through the trees and the choir singing from 
a pine-rimmed glen above and behind the 
pulpit. A more beautiful sight could hardly 
be imagined than the white vestments of 
the choir against this background of green. 
At the back of the church a wonderful dis- 
play of Minnesota’s mineral and agricul- 
tural products was set up, and all in attend- 
ance at the service were presented with a 
small sack of ore from the ‘‘iron range.” 
These decorations were so beautiful and 
caused so much comment that scores of 
people came to the church during the week 


- just to see them. 


Of course the most logical and natural 
decorations for Armistice Day will be flags. 
We have established the custom of using a 
large number of foreign flags mingled with 
the American flag, thus suggesting the inter- 
national aspect of the day. On severa} 
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occasions guns have been used as a decora- 
tive feature, but always in a way to suggest 
peace. In one instance a spider web was 
woven over a machine gun and stack of 
rifles (cotton string being used for the web), 
suggesting that the guns were silent and 
obsolete. The poppy is associated with the 
late war in the minds of most people and 
because of its brilliant color makes excellent 
decorative material. One year we used a 
large number of steel helmets, inverted, as 
receptacles for clusters of poppies as a part 
of the decorative effect. 

In connection with a series of missionary 
sermons we decorated the church with 
Japanese lanterns, inserting an electric bulb 
in each lantern, thus producing a beautiful 
color effect and giving the oriental atmos-- 
phere. ‘‘Cut-outs” can be made up from 
heavy cardboard or building board and 
decorated by amateur artists to produce 
some very effective results. This plan is 
very effective in the manufacture of oriental 
arches to be used over doorways, ete., for 
missionary services. 

Contrast is frequently of very great value. 
The Minnesota department stores begin dis- 
playing their summer goods in February, 
showing them against a background of 
Florida scenes. This gave me the idea a 
year or so ago to have the church decorated 
in the spirit of spring while we were still 
in the midst of winter. The decorating 
department of one of the big department 
stores furnished the material and trans- 
formed the front of the church into a bower 
of apple blossoms. The color effect was 
beautiful beyond words to describe and 
the suggestive background was very help- 
ful in presenting a series of pre-Haster 
services in which the idea of the resurrec- 
tion was emphasized. On another occa- 
sion we used palms and ferns to decorate for 
a “Florida Night’? which was celebrated in 
the midst of February. 

A service for boy scouts was held one 
spring with the scouts attending in uniform. 
At the side of the pulpit in an alcove ap- 
peared a representation of “‘the ol’ fishing 
hole.”’ The male quartet began singing 
“Dear Little Pal O’ Mine” and the house 
turned to darkness. Suddenly the ‘fishing 
hole’ was illuminated and a barefoot boy 
appeared with his crooked pole and can of 
bait. Picking his way gingerly across the 
rocks to his seat on a stump he baited his 
hook, and began fishing. There was not a 
man in that audience who was not tendered 
by the sight and a ready listener to anything 
the preacher might have to say. 
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tin advertising for your church?—the first step is to send 

for The Ashtabula Sign Company catalog—a postcard will 

do—please mention the name of your church. Of course, 
there is no charge. 


To the left is a day and a 
night view of Ashtabula Bulle- 
tin (Style GE-7085) used by 
The First Congregational 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. 


CROSSES 
Send for a set of three 
crosses—in red, white 
or black—fit any “thook 
on letter type’’ board. 
Set of three sent post- 
paid anywhere $1.50. 


CITY PASSIONS THE 


AND. PERILS 


ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


661 Kingsville Avenue 7” Ashtabula, Ohio 
“The Home of Good Bulletins’’ 


or nee 
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Splendid 


Children’s Day 
Programs 


CHILDREN’S DAY PAGEANTRY. Just out. Short 
pantomimes and pageants for all ages of the Sunday 
School. Very little memorizing. Excellent. 

Per copy, 35 cents 


THESE LITTLE ONES. Novel features for Children’s 
Day. Pantomimes, tableaux, motion songs, primary 
pieces, ete. Lots of “snap” and “pep.” —- 

Per copy, 35 cents 


THEIR ANGELS. An entirely new treatment of the 


Children’s Day idea. Not much memorizing. Pre- 
sented in poses and pantomimes. Striking. 
Per copy, 25 cents 


FEED MY LAMBS. A treasury of helps for the lambs 
of the flock. Bright exercises, action songs, panto- 
mimes, primary selections, etc. Easy and effective. 


Per copy, 35 cents 


ON THE WAY TO CHILDREN’S DAY. Splendid 
ideas. Class songs, exercises, dialogues, drills, primary 
pieces, all throbbing with life and color. 

Per copy, 35 cents 
WHAT TO DO FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. Here’s the 
answer. Pantomimes, drills, action songs, pieces for 


the little ones, flag exercises, etc. Unexpected effects 
and great variety. Per copy, 35 cents 


Send check, coins, post office or express 
order, but no stamps, please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN, Publisher 


230 Main Street Loudonville, Ohio 


SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 
£ ie 


Adapt the Size of the Room 
to the Gathering 


T takes but a few minutes to convert a large room 
into many with Wilson Sectionfold Partitions. 
They fold back easily and out of the way when 

not in service. They can be made to harmonize with 
any setting and are as adaptable to old buildings as 
tonew. Made complete at our factory and 
guaranteed. ~ 

Send for 4o-page Catalogue No. 15 


Tue J. G. Wirson CorPorATION 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 
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Where special groups of guests have been 
invited to the services the decorations will 
help greatly in furnishing atmosphere. 
For a service of railroad men we decorated 
with red and green switchmen’s lanterns. 
For a policemen’s service we decorated with 
automatic flashing traffic signals. For a 
visiting American Legion we decorated 
with the Legion emblems. For a G.A.R. 
service we used flags and busts of Lincoln” 
and Washington, with a couple of mounted 
American eagles. For a visiting college 
glee club we used college pennants all about 
the church. 

The work of decorating Simpson Church 
has been assigned to one of the adult Sunday 
School classes. They have taken a great 
interest in the work and have spent some 
money on materials, though most of their 
material has been borrowed. They have 
arranged the year according to seasons and 
planned their decorations for the entire year 
after consultations with the pastor regard- 
ing his preaching program. 

The expense of decorations is very small 
and by carefully preserving the materials 
purchased they can be used on many o¢- 
casions. A room has been set apart for stor- 
ing all decorative and electrical materials 
and the only key to the room is in the pos- 
session of the chairman of the decorating 
committee. This insures that no materials 
will be wasted through careless handling. 

Our experience through a period of nine 
years seems to prove very conclusively that 
varied decorations have a high value in 
stimulating interest and deepening the im- 
pressions on the-people. 


Church Gains 


(Continued from page 993) 
ary work. It is the outcome of a movement 
begun years ago by Rev. A. B. Simpson, a Pres- 
byterian. : 

We have with the return of the Religious Census 
year, 1926, statistics of some denominations we 
do not have between the decennial years. The 
(Plymouth) Brethren is one of these. They do 
not gather statistics among themselves. There 
are six of these branches and the denominations 
and branches bear the designations invented by 
the writer for the Census of 1890. “Plymouth” 
in parenthesis shows that they came to this 
country from Plymouth, England. The Roman 
numerals in brackets show the distinction between 
the branches. Branch I indicates the oldest and a 
conservative branch; Branch II is otherwise known 
as the “Open Brethren,” by far the most numerous 
in this country. 

The Church of Christ Scientist, furnished our 
tables with returns for members, as well as for 
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CLERGYMEN --- ATTENTION 


——4 


An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, acciden 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and 
without alot of Red Tape, 
is deserving of your serious attention and membership. 


Provides Sick, Accident, Accidental and Natural Death Protection at Cost. 
Not organized for profit, but for Service. 
— A non-cancellable protection for Clergymen. 
— Benefits paid to members in 1927, over $60,000.00. ——— 


Take two minutes to fill out this form 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Lock Box 543, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
ly + Please send me descriptive printed matter and application form for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Clergymen. It is understood that this carries no obligation on my part. 


es- 
convey your ™ 


er, will 


i ; ively- 
: carrying POW ty effective 
t the call to worship af ee sage to the commun) Boards 
ING out b” ttendance. f Boards-— 
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the fold, it 1s 4 Peals, known 10 for free catalog. 


Biymiy for thes exanints OM TIS FOUNDRY CO. 
nat MO P : 
THE JOHN B- nati Bell Foundry Cincinnati, Obie 
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HAA 


A Bible and commentary combined. 


SCOFIELD 
ReferenceBible 


Edited by Rev.C.1.Scofield, D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


The full text of the Bible, with 
chain references, analyses of all 
Bible books, summaries of great 
Scripture truths, revised renderings 
in the margins, prophecies harmo- 
nized, apparent discrepancies ex- 
plained and many study aids found 
in no other Bible. 


50 styles from $1.95 up. 
Send for “Bible Questions” circular. 


At all Booksellers or the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 
Helps on Pages Where Needed 


Tan CoRPEL ACCORDERO TO 
us 


” St JOHN 


w, 


ILA LL 


The New Praise 
Hymnal Revised 


Up-to-date with the 
new hymnals of today. 
Contains the classic 
hymns of the ages and 
many new ones from 
approved sources. The 
gospel songs, new and 
old, will please the 
churches. The new mu- 
sic will be easily learned 
and enjoyed. The repe- 
tition of familiar tunes 
adapted to different 
subjects will increase the volume of congrega- 
tional singing. The abundant, choice Scripture 
readings will add interest to the services. 

Considering the quantity and quality of the 
music, the prices are the lowest we know of. 


The EXPOSITOR 


Prices: Cloth, gold stamp $60 per 100; $7.20 per 
dozen, not prepaid; single copies 75 cents, post- 
paid. Returnable sample copies sent for ex- 
amination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


N.B. If in need of some special vocal music we may 
be able to supply it. 
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“readers” and churches, always two “readers’’ to 
each church, until 1909. After that year it gave 
no figures for members, but continued to send the 
other information on annual application. The 
Census office gathered in its usual way, returns 
for members of its churches in 1906. After the 
lapse of twenty years the Church consented to 
have it done for 1926. It has grown between the 
two censuses from 65,717 to 202,098 in the twenty 
years, or at the rate of 6,817 a year on the average. 
We would gladly give the membership yearly if 
it were furnished. 

The returns for ministers and churches both 
show noteworthy decreases. There is a net loss 
of 1,387 in the number of ministers, which now 
stands at 217,204, while the number of churches 
has decreased to 235,991—or 1,470 fewer than 
last year. This would indicate that the process of 
consolidation is assuming larger proportions. The 
decrease under both heads is truly heavy and the 
subject deserves attention and study. 


Summary 
Summary in 1927 


Denominations Ministers Churches Com’c’ts 
Adventists (5 bodies) - - - --- sees 1,567 2,935 151,862 
American Rescue Workers 554 170 7,926 
Assemblies of God------------- 1,457 1,353 72,143 
Baptists (14 bodies) - ----------- 52,183 60,010 8,712,607 
Brethren (Dunkards) (4 bodies)_. 3,304 1,286 162,034 
Brethren (Plymouth) (6 bodies).- ------ 633 22,961 
Brethren (River) (8 bodies) - ----- 209 114 4,986 
Buddhist Oriental Temples - - ---- 34 12 5,639 
Catholie Apostolic ----~-------- 13 13 2,768 
Catholics (Eastern) (10 bodies) -- 696 684 762,425 
Catholies:(Western) (3 bodies)... 25,923 18,488 16,854,691 
Christadelphians_-------------- ----- 18 3,980 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 410 392 25,000 
Christian'Church==-2_->-—---=-== 1,177 1,157 109,641 
Christian Union--~-----=.------ 390 325 18,200 
Church of Christ, Scientist (a)---. 3,926 1,963. , 22-258 
Church of God Reformation Move’t 1,921 927 34,709 
Churches of God (Winebrenner) - - 424 466 28,606 
Churches of God & Ss of Christ 

Ol) \.2 coe Se ad oe ae ee ae 200 94 8,311 
Churches of God, Gen. Assembly - 300 200 4,628 
Churches of Living God (Col.) - - -- 185 200 5,000 
Church of the Nazarene.------- 2,855 1,583 68,612 
Communists (2 bodies) - - = 13 1,577 
Congregationalists (b) - - -------- 5,636 914,698 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies) ---- 9,781 14,140 1,799,318 
Evangelical Church. ----------- 1,990 2,184 217,935 
Evangelistic Ass’ns (13 bodies) - -- 65' 272 17,847 
Evangelical Synod of N. Amer. -- 1,197 1,301 236,118 
Free Christian Zion (Col.)------- 29 35 6,225 
Friends (4 bodies) - .------------ 1,364 913 113,605 
Jewish Congregations 721 1,901 257,185 
Latter-Day Saints (2 bodies) ----- 6,287 1,716 645,158 
Lutherans (20 bodies) -.-------- 10,727 15,448 2,656,158 
Mennonites (12 bodies) --------- 1,581 966 97,5 
Methodists (16 bodies) ---------- 45,598 62,864 9,119,575 
Moravians (2 bodies) - ---.------- 155 172 29,941 
New Jerusalem Churches (2 bodies) 113 96 6,521 
Non-sectarian Bible Faith Ch’s- -- 119 106 6,281 
Pilgrim Holiness- -------------- 750 441 15,049 
Holiness)s2 = os seen = Soe a 28 32 861 
Pentecostal Holiness------------ 282 192 8,096 
Pillanof, Wires o=224-— =. -—= Ps". 14 19 784 
Presbyterian ( bodies) - --------- 14,429 15,898 2,597,136 
Protestant Episcopal ----------- 5,830 7,845 1,190,938 
Reformed (3 bodies) ------------ 2,408 2,737 641 
Reformed Episcopal - ----------- 70 68 8,622 
Salvation Armye-=——- oe =~ see 4,670 1,704 81,224 
Scandinavian Evangelical (3 bodies) 606 505 48,590 
Schwenkfelders- - -------------- 7 6 1,66: 
Social’Brethrent <2. —-22-=2e--=- 22 1,800 
Spiritualists. <._.--.----------- 690 75,000 
Temple Society_--------- 2 164 
Unitarians_~. .2=--...- 870 62,240 
United Brethren (2 bod! 8,454 413,818 
Universalists.....--.---- 54 +221 
United Evangelical Church 152 21,533 
Volunteers of America--.-- 133 28,756 
Independent Congregations_ 879 48,673 


Grand Total in 1927_.---.-- 217,204 23h 991 48,594,163 
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Typewriters-Mimeographs-Supplies 
Factory Rebuilt (like new) typewriters, Underwoods, Remingtons and Royals. Used Mimeo- 
graphs, Neostyles and Rotospeeds at a Great Saving to you on Manufacturers’ price. 


Our Own New “‘Excellograph”’ Rotary Stencil Duplica- 
tors at $37.50, fully equipped and guaranteed for 10 years 


Also our “Special Underwood Typewriters” with fourteen-inch wide Carriage to put stencil in 
sideways to print four-page bulletin by our ‘Patent Applied’’ Plan. 


Also New Portable Underwood, Royal, Remington and Corona Typewriters. Cash, or monthly 
charge payment plan to reliable customers. 


Or if you have a Mimeograph, Neostyle, or Rotospeed, tell-us which one and we will put you on 
our mailing list for special sales, and bargains in supplies, Dry (non-wax) Stencils, several makes, 
ink, pads, etc., and our brotherly co-operative 10% discount plan, making the stencils, etc., to 
you at very low price. Open acharge account. Your credit is o.k. with us. 
Please write and state which of the above you are interested in, and we will mail you 
illustrated folders, samples, prices, terms, etc. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
DEPT. 123 339 FIFTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A Vexing Problem 


Satisfactorily Solved 


The Acme Vertical Partitions illustrated 
replaced another form of closure which had 
proven unsatisfactory in the large opening. 

There is a proper type of Acme Partition 
for every opening. 

Send for folder ‘““‘W”’ and learn more about 
the usefulness. 


Acme Partition Company 
3536 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1896 Es 


Charles Sooboda 
CHORCH KURNIGURE 


1505 RACE SOREEG 
PHILADELPHIA PA- 


fore Religious Books in-the Home 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Austin Organs 


While King David was 
restricted musically to 
his ‘harp of solemn 
sound,”’ Austin Organs 
are practically unre- 
stricted and contain 
not only the harp but 
much more. 


They also show the 
finest tonal andmechan- 
ical features. In fact, 
The Austin Organ 
has no superior. 


Austin Organ Company 
Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 


Stained Glass 
for Churches 


J. M. KASE & CO. 


61 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1888 


Illustrated Brochure on Request 


Your Ladies’ Aid can 


MAKE MONEY 


Taking orders for Woolverton’s 
Classic 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


50 cents profit on every order. 
Samples free 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 
CEDAR FALLS : IOWA 


| 
| 


An Old Path | 
(Continued from page 1035) | 
rather than in the material factors of life, wiht 


we have confidence that our happiness and destiny 
are determined not by material conditions, but 
by spiritual values. If comparisons were not 
odious, we might point to our neighbor nation 
on the North and then to our neighbor nation on 
the South, and ask what makes the difference ir 
their homes, schools, newspapers, general peace 
and personal attainments? Does any thinking 
man imagine, the difference is due to natura 
resources? Does any one doubt that it is rathe 
a difference in spiritual visions and values? Ac 
cording to your faith — your confidence —i 
the supremacy of the spiritual, so is your life. 

So is it with the individual. ‘Out of the hear 
are the issues of life.’ In that inner throne roon 
of the soul, every issue of your destiny or mine i 
decided. Every deed, whether good or ill, i 
twice performed, first in the workshop of th 
heart and then in the outer world. There in th 
heart, murder is first performed, afterward it be 
comes an outer deed. In the face of such ur 
deniable facts, pray tell me, are not those spiritus 
influences which furnish the plans and purpose 
the aims and motives, the ideals and values f¢ 
that inner throne room and workshop of the sou 
infinitely more potent and vital than those whi¢ 
merely shape or endeavor to control the out 
deeds? 

A man was asked to teach a class of boys | 
Sunday School, which had been taught for soy 
time by ‘“‘a model teacher,’”’ so-called. First 
asked the boys what they had learned in ti 
class. He was informed that they knew the nam 
of the books of the Bible, the names of the Hebr< 
kings, and could name and locate all the mou 
tains and rivers, of the holy land. This they di 
for their new teacher, letter perfect. He co 
mended them for their achievement, and proceed 
to talk of other things. 

Presently he said to them: “Suppose you w 
going to a ball game, in the park on Saturd: 
and you had only one street-car ticket, wh 
meant you would ride out and walk back. E 
suppose the conductor overlooked you and did 
call for your ticket, would you give him y¢ 
ticket before you left the car?” The answers wer« 
quick, positive and unanimous as to take away 
breath. Not a boy would walk home! The : 
swers made him wonder if the names of th 
Hebrew kings had ever reached down to t 
inner throne room of the soul! 

What did he do? Give up the class? No! G 
the boys a scolding? No! He came to the cl 
the next Sunday with a purpose and plan to 
those boys to an admiration of Jesus as a str 
hero, facing the severest temptations, ridic 
and opposition but always doing right at : 
cost. And then his purpose was to get those b 
voluntarily and heroically to take Christ’s pri 
ples for their own life principles. Where shall 
place our confidence? On facts or on ideals? 
the material or the spiritual? 
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Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our fine Chancel Furniture will add 
beauty and distinction to your church interior. You will 
find it easy and a pleasure to select from the many pleasing 
designs shown in our catalog. Nowhere 
will you find better, more skilfully con- 
structed, more richly finished furniture, 
which stands out above the ordinary 
_ as something to be admired. And our 
| prices are surprisingly low. 


— 


Our fine new catalog will be mailed 
free. State what is needed. 


See previous issues of the Expositor for our advertise- 
ment of New Style Collection Plates. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
- 1116-South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 


Sunday School Literature 


Scriptural, Sound, Safe 
Practical, Pointed, Pure 


A series that adds interest and spirituality 
to the school. 


There is an amazing amount of Scriptural 
reading matter found in the periodicals of 
the ‘‘Christian Life’’ Series. 


The Lesson Helps are real helps—comparing 
Scripture with Scripture, enlightening on 
spiritual and dispensational lines. 


The Papers are interesting and spiritual. 
They bring m2ssages of life, comfort, and 
blessing. Well illustrated. 


Helps for Teachers and Scholars 


A Full Line First-Class Material 
Reasonable Prices 


A Sample Pack of the FULE LINE will 
j be sent free on request. 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 Cleveland, Ohio 
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VISUALIZE 
Your Message 


—— 
VS 


ZB nod 


F 5 % = =a] 


PICTUROLS most effective 


Grip the imagination, stimulate the interest and hold the at- 
tention of your hearers with the S. V. E. PICTUROLS. 


Operates easily on any current, even an automobile battery. 
It is safe, dependable and successfully applies the most modern 
principles of superior projection. 

Our wide selection of carefully selected pictures cover relig- 
ious, educational, music and art subjects. The sales price is 
reasonable. 

Write today for latest detailed 
information and catalog. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. W 
Manukickucors, Producers and Distrioutors of Visws! Aide 
SRT 8. USolle St. 


Dept. 19 Chicogp. Illinoie~ 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY 


| [sree igor wort tate ere 
“fo peters ond goaryona intrested lation 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


Christianity Today 
By Drs. Fiselen, Tittle, Rall, et al, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 


This is not a system of theology, but a series 
of concrete studies facing some of the chief 
questions that concern the Bible, historic 
Christianity and the Christianity of today as 
it sets forth its message to individuals, to 
society and to the world. $2.00 


Cokesbury Press 


Publishers of Good Books 
NASHVILLE -::- TENNESSEE 
At Your Bookstore 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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HANDWORK MATERIAL 


EILER’S NEW BEATITUDE SEWING CARDS: 


The children cut out or sew the designs with the 
words inside, and thus come to learn and remember the 
beatitudes. They become impressed with the beautiful 
words of our Lord. They are Ries on cardboard in a 
variety of colors. Size 2%x4%. 


Price, 5 Cents per Set, Postpaid 


23rd PSALM SEWING CARDS 


A set of ten cards of different colors and designs. 
Illustrating the different things in this Psalm such as 
the Cup, Table, Trumpet, etc. 


Price, per set, 5c 
100th PSALM SEWING CARDS 


A set of ten cards, illustrating instruments of joy, 
such as the Bells, Harp, Trumpet, etc. 


Price, per set, 5c 
A. H. EILERS & CO., PUBLISHERS 


of Church and S. S. Supplies 


Bible Maps, Wall Charts and Communion Ware 
1322 Pine St., Dept. C2 St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for our 100-Page Catalogue 


A Journal of Religion 
(WEEKLY) 


Nationally Minded 
and Nationally Read 


$4.00 a year. ($3.00 if a minister.) 
Add 52 cents Canadian Subscription; $1.04 if Foreign 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


25,000 CHURCHES USE 


OSTERMOOR 


pe Dp 


“CUSHIONS. 


BUILT —-NOT STUFFED. 
- Illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal to new 
Ostermoor & Co., Inc., Dept. I, 114 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
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I bid you take another viewpoint. Put side by 
side the reports of most any Conference of minis- 
ters or laymen today with the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles. One is problem-conscious, the 
other is power-conscious. One discusses problems, 
the other testifies to power. One group asks, 
“What can we do to save our humanity?’ The 
other group asked, ‘““‘What would God have us 
do to help him save his humanity?” Our “‘confi- 
dence” is in committees, methods, money and 
men. Their confidence was in God and the good 
news of the Gospel. We measure our success by 
statistics; they rejoiced most of all that in the 
Christ way they were finding life richer and more 
abundant. 

It is our privilege to follow the philosophy of 
Hamlet or the gospel of Paul. Hamlet said, 


“The time is out of joint. O, cursed spite! 
That I was ever born to set it right.” 


Paul declared, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” 


MY WINDOWS 


I love my window facing East, 
Whence comes the miracle of day— 

“Let there be light” and all the gray 
Of trailing mists is swept away. 

My cypress tree—black vestured priest, 
Lifts holy hands to praise and pray. 


I love my window facing South! 

The upland waves, a golden sea, 
And billows with its mystery 

Of ripening grain and fruiting tree. 
Enough for every hungry mouth, 

Awaits the harvest jubilee. 


I love my window facing West! 

I see an Artist spread His paint, 
With glory lave the firmament. 

The voices of the day grow faint, 
The voices of the day grow faint, 

And folds us in her arms’ restraint. 


I have another window where 

I catch the gleaming of the star 
Which guides the sailor, who afar, 

Has lost his course through rocks and bar 
And here I bow in evening prayer— 

Be Thou, O Christ, my Polar Star! 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Sermon Outline—‘‘God Is Love’’ 


Letters, Programs, etc., Multigraphed, Low Rates. 500 
Quality Envelopes, $1; 400 Bond Envelopes, $1; 500 
8% x 11 Hammermill Bond Paper, $1.40. Typewriter 
Ribbons and Supplies. Postpaid. ‘‘God Used Sermons” 
(Book) by Sikes, $1.25. 


DUNKIN SERVICE CO. Box 56, Warsaw, Ind. 


FANCY PRINTED STATIONERY 
Ministers Special 
125 regular letterheads, 8144 x 11 and 100 envelopes, $1.2 
250 letterheads (any size) and 200 envelopes to match, $2.5( 
Hammermill Bond, neatly printed to order, postpaid. 


THEj{STAR PRINTERY Dept. E, Uniondale, Indian 
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The EXPOSITOR 


Pearls for 


Preachers 


A new book of 600 sermon illustrations 
for every occasion in the church year 


By REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


The selection of choice Sermon IIlustra- 
tions found in this volume evidences Dr. 
Hart’s rare sense of discrimination in re- 
taining stories of every-day life and inci- 
dents that will aid pastors in ‘‘wedging into 
the consciousness’? of their hearers the 
Message of the Sermon. 


Each Illustration is accompanied with 
Scripture Text, and a complete Scripture 
index is included. The Illustrations are 
arranged in chapters, in agreement with 
special days and seasons in the church year, 
beginning with New Years, Watch Night, 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
etc., through to the end of the year. These 
are new illustrations which have not ap- 
peared in the Expositor Illustration Depart- 
ment, which is conducted monthly by 
Dr. Hart. 


Pearls for Preachers are known to thou- 
sands of forceful preachers through the 
Expositor each month, who will be delighted 
with this completely indexed volume of 
pointed Illustrations for daily use in sermon 
preparation. You will want this volume. 


(You can order this volume through your Religious Book Store, or your 
Denominational Publishing House.) 


Pearls for Preachers, 600 Sermon Illustrations, Hart, $2.00 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Inclosed you will find $_._- for my copy of Rev. William J. Hart’s new book, “Pearls for Preachers.” 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


June, 1928 


